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participating brought into discredit, and the public senti- 
ment seriously lowered. 

Those who defend the practice claim that a side-hunt, 
where fifty or a hundred gunners participate, is only in effect 
equivalent to these men going out shooting on different days 
and separately; that though much game is killed, the pro- 
portion killed by each man is not so great, and that the total 
appears inordinately large only because it is a total. 

It may, perhaps, be most truly said that some side-hunts 
are legitimate and others are not; and each one must be ap- 
proved or condemned by itself, according to its character 
Sometimes, for instance, in fixing the credit or value to be 
attached to the several kinds of game brought in, a large 
credit is given to birds of prey, skunks, foxes, etc., while 
the game birds proper, as quail and grouse, count very little, 
and the insectivorous and song birds have no value at all. 
In this way a side-hunt is actually beneficial, so far as game 
protection is concerned. It is also equally plain that a side- 
hunt, in which the competitors are urged to kill all the quail 
or grouse they can, if not directly censurable for its de- 
structiveness, is at least not likely to elevate the participants’ 
field ethics. 





























































hard for these, see few birds, every year become more firmly 
convinced that grouse are scarce, and look invidiously upon 
other folks who score their dead birds by the hundreds, 

Now which is the right, the New Hampshire man or the 
New York man? 


OORRESPONDENCE. 


Tse Forest anp Srrxam is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Comnuunications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to a club of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States, 
Canadas and Great Britain. General subscription agents for Great 
Britain, Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Searles and Rivington, 188 
Fleet street, London, England. 


ADIRONDACK DEER HOUNDING. 


ano is Adirondack deer hounding? How is it done? 

Who does it? Is hounding a legitimate way to kill 
deer in the Adirondacks? Is it more destructive than still- 
hunting? Is it sportsmanlike and ennobling, or is it brutal 
and brutalizing? Ought it to be abolished? Can it be 
abolished? Will it be abolished? 

These are timely questions. They ought all to be an- 
swered, and answered now. We propose to throw some 
light on them. 


SMALL-BORES. 


UNS of small bore are coming into favor. A circum- 
stance was brought to our notice the other day, which 

may be taken as showing that the demand for small-bore 
guns of a certain character exceeds the supply. A country 
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gun isin very nearly the same position ‘as the angler who 
catches his fish with delicate tackle. A small-bore will not 
scatter so broadly as a large gun; more skill is required to 
hold on; but its penetration is practically the same; and the 
two will kill at equal distances. 

There is a growing sentiment among expert shots that he 
is a little more of a sportsman who uses a small-bore gun 
than his companion who is armed with the larger gauge. 
Some men, indeed, have made the mistake of going to the 
extreme of small-bores. For ordinary work the gauges from 
sixteen to twenty, and weighing from five pounds to seven 
pounds, will prove satisfactory. 








Tue MiarRatory QuatL.—Some years ago a great deal of 
attention and some hundreds of dollars were given to the 
importation into this country of the Europeen migratory 
quail. A number of clubs joined in the enterprise. ‘Thous- 
ands of birds were brought over and distributed in different 
parts of the Eastern and Middle States. A few meagre and 
unsatisfactory reports were heard of their subsequent where- 
abouts, and then all information about them suddenly 
ceased. They may have increased and multiplied and 
migrated, but their abiding place is known of no man 
to this day. The individuals and clubs who brought 
over these birds are not very well satisfied with the 
results so far obtained, and in fact are so much discouraged, 
that they have given up all hope of ever seeing or hearing of 
the game again. A recent announcement in these columns 
that more quail could be had failed to excite much interest. 
Has any one recently seen any of these birds? Jntelligence 
of them would be welcome. While the migratory quail ex- 
periment failed so completely, other similar enterprises to 
transplant our own American bird, ‘‘Bob White,” have been 
very successful. Many depleted covers have been restocked 
and the shooting restored. The results of endeavors have 
not been uniformally satisfactory, but the average is such as 
to warrant further work in the same direction. Our game 
clubs and associations can engage in no more profitable labor 
to increase the game supply than this transplanting of the 
quail. 


FEW OR MANY. 


ae in the Game Bag and Gun columns of this 

paper the other day, a New Hampshire man expressed 
his hope of securing 800 ruffed grouse in the current season. 
Reading this, a correspondent in Western New York writes 
to say that 300 grouse in one season are an outrageous num- 
ber for one man to kill, that our New Hampshire correspond- 
ent is, in respect to game, not a whit better than he ought 
to be, and that five grouse in one season ought to content any 
man who is not: a pot-hunter. 

There is some difference between the two limits set by 
these writers, They look at the question from different 
standpoints, each one reasoning from the circumstances which 
are within his own experience. 

In the favored part of the world where the New Hamp- 
shire man lives grouse are presumably abundant. The sea. 
son extends from Sept. 1 to Feb. 1. This individual in ques- 
tion has a well-trained dog, and is at liberty to (and as a matter 
of fact we believe does) spend most of his time grouse shoot- 
ing. He has the reputation of being one of the best shots 
in the country, and since he has put innumerable days 
work into the difficult labors of circumventing the crafty 
grouse, he may be given credit for possessing much skill 
in this particular phese of sport; and finally it would be 
quite erroneous to presume that any one of the birds was 
obtained in any other than a sportsmanlike manner. With 
favorable conditions—plenty of birds, abundance of time, 
experience and skill—the New Hampshire man regards a 
score of 300 birds as fair for himself. 

On the other hand, the correspondent in Western New 
York presumably dwells in a less favored region, where the 
grouse drums less frequently; and it is possible, also, that 
he cannot spend all the week in the grouse covers. He is 
one of the great majority of men who can now and then 
snatch a day from their work to go shooting, or at the most, 
can take a week off. Half of this week is sometimes spent 
in going to and coming from the region where the grouse 
are supposed to be; and if, in the remaining time and after 
much tramping, five or six birds are secured, the gunner is 
amply repaid and perfectly happy. To men so situated a 
Beason’s score of five is quite the correct thing. They work ! 


SIDE-HUNTS. 


— side-hunt is not so common to-day as it was long ago. 
In old times the settlers and pioneers gathered their 
forces for a combined attack upon the bears and wildcats 
and wolves and foxes. The side-hunt was gotten up on the 
principle of the logging bees and haying bees. After the 
large game was pretty well thinned out, came the side-hunts 
for sport. These were known in New England as ‘‘squirrel 
hunts.” Two captains were appointed, flipped up a cent for 
choice, selected their sides. Squirrels were the only game 
shot. Then, perhaps because the squirrel supply gave out, 
the side-hunters began to shoot other game. To-day, when 
game of all kinds is comparatively scarce, almost everything 
that has fur or feathers is made to count in the score. 

There is much difference of opinion about whether a side- 
hunt is a legitimate form of sport or not. The objections 
urged against the practice are principally based on the fact 
that, in their eagerness to secure a big score, the competitors 
shoot many birds that ought not to be shot at all, and shoot 
more game birds than there is any excuse for. It is urged 
that a side-hunt is only in principle and practice an organ- 
ized wholesale slaughter; that the woods are scoured by a 
horde of gunners, eager to kill every live thing that comes in 
their way; that, carried away by the spirit of thething, even 
the conscientious sportsman blazes away untiringly, until he 
has gone far beyond the bounds of his own usual practice 
and of decency itself. And it is moreover objected that, as 
a result of these side-hunts, game is wantonly slaughtered 
and diminished, the game-protecting professions of the clubs 





Fioripa.—We receive more inquiries about Florida fish- 
ing waters and hunting grounds that about those of any 
other State. If this be accepted as an indication of the in- 
terest taken in that southern winter country, we have 
every reason to believe that our correspondent, ‘‘Al Fresco’s” 
series of papers on Florida will be gladly read. There is no 
writer, either a correspondent of this journal or of any other, 
who has given more full or more useful information to 
sportsmen visiting Florida than ‘‘Al Freseo.” He began 
writing on the subject years ago, and we cannot begin to 
reckon the number of sportsmen who have availed themselves 
of his information. The present series of articles should be 
read by every man who proposes to fish or shoot im the 
Florida peninsula this winter, 
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A NIGHT WITH THE NAVAJOS. 


BY ZAY ELINI. 





N the Moon of Gentle Breezes the rattlesnakes go to sleep. 
Then at night, by the fire of his low hut, the Navajo 
may safely relate his mythic lore; then he may safely build 
his great brush corral and celebrate his most sacred rites, 
without fear of death from thunderbolt or venomed fang, 
until, in the Moon of Falling Horns, the thunder is heard in 


the mountains and the serpents waken at the sound. 


It is, therefore, only in the cold months that the ceremon- 
ies I am about to describe take place. They are collect.vely 
called by the Navajos d-nas-tchin'-go ha-thal, or the Song of 
the Corral of Branches; but white men living in the Navajo 
country give to the whole night’s entertainment the name of 
‘‘Hoshkawn Dance,” from. the one dance of the evening 


which seems most to excite the Caucasian interest. 


It was on the 5th of November, which fell in the Moon of 
Gentle Breezes in 1882, that I found myself at the trading 


post of Mr. Keam, in Keam Canyon, Arizona, whither 1 had 
come to witness an exhibition of the Hoshkawn Dance, 
which I was promised would be one of unusual interest and 
well performed. 

Soon after nightfall, our party of eight white men set out 


from Keam’s. A walk of about a mile took us out of the 
canyon, up the juniper-covered mesa, and to the locality 


where the dance was to be held. Here we found a large 
corral, or inclosure, of an irregularly circular form, about 
forty paces in diameter. Its fence, about eight feet high, 
was constructed of fresh juniper and pifion boughs. In the 
center was a conical pile of dry wood about twelve feet high, 
which was to make the great central tire. Around this, a 
few feet from the fence, a dozen smaller fires were burning 
for the comfort and convenience of the sp-ctators, who num- 
bered about 500 men, women and children, gathered here 
from various parts of the Navajo country. The majority 
were from the neighboring camps in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico; but many came from the distznt borders of Utah and 
Colorado. The corral had but one opening, and this was in 
the east. All who wished to witness the ceremonies were 
obliged to assemble within the inclosure; none might peep 
through the fence or over the top of it, for the spirits of the 
bears and other ancestral animal-gods were supposed to be 
there, looking on at the sports of their children. 

The ds outside of the corral were illuminated by fires, 
in differeu'’ places, and we determined to visit some of these 
before the ceremonies beguu. Some seemed to be merely the 
camp fires of parties who came from a distance, others were 
the fires around which different bands of dancers were pre- 
paring themselves. We entered one lodge or hogan, which 
stood close to the corral on the south, this was the — 
medicine lodge (a sort of ‘‘green room” or place of prepar- 
ation for the dancers). No objection was, at first, made to 
our presence; indeed, we were invited to enter by some of 
the liberal-minded Indians who stood at the door, but soon 
after we got inside an ill-natured conservative, sitting to the 
west of the fire which burned in the middle of the floor, made 
some grumbling remarks about the impropriety of admitting 
the “Bilikanos” (Spanish jargon for ‘‘Americans”). His 
words were approved by another grumbler in the north. 
Thus encouraged the man in the west motioned us to leave, 
which we did, notwithstanding that there seemed to be no 
other objectors in the house. 

We next wended our way to where a brilliant light gleamed 
through the dark junipers, about three hundred paces west 
of the corral, and found a party seated around a fire in the 
open air. Two of the number were engaged in sewing some 
radiating eagle feathers to two circular wooden disks, covered 
with buckskin—properties which I afterward recognized in 
the dance of the Sun and Moon. They allowed us to observe 
their labors for a few minutes, when the man who was 
making the Sun looked up, saying, ‘“‘The great fire will be 
lit very soon, the dance of the Wand will begin and if you 
do not hurry away you will miss it.” Understanding this as 
a hint to leave, much more polite than the one given to us in 
the medicine lodge, we departed and visited some other camp 
fires where, as no preparations for the dance were being 
made, no objections were urged to our presence. 

He who comes among the Navajos with his notions of 
them formed by reading the reports of the explorations of 
thirty or forty years ago, the works of Pattee, Gregg, Hughes 
and Emory, or by the perusal of romances of the Mayne 
Reid school, can with difficulty realize that in these indus- 
trious, jolly, friendly groups around the fire, he beholds the 
former scourges of Northern Mexico, for these smooth-faced 
young men and laughing girls perhaps know of those days 
only from the tales they bear at night told by their elders in 
the smoky hogan. But see yon gray-haired, fierce-eyed old 
man, who warms his handsin the flame, and rubs with them 
his wrinkled chest. Many a tale could he tell you of his 
own exploits in the Rio Grande Valley, and on the distant 
plains of Sonora and Chihuahua, A whole library of dime 
novels might be written from his dictation. 

Yet it is possibie that we may not seek among the gray- 
heads for all the bloody raiders. When their cousins, the 
Apaches, are at war on the southern frontier, occasionally 
a Navojo youth is missing fora time, and when the war is 
over he turns up again; he has just been off on a visit to 
some friends of his. But he will not tell us of his adventures; 
he will find some other audience. 

In this great Indian festival there was no vast supply of 
game brought in to feed the assembled multitude, nor deer 
and turkey from the neighboring forests of the Sierra de 
Chusca, nor from the great peak of San Francisco, whose 
snowy summit is visible from the neighborhood of our camp, 
but there isan inclosure of rocks and dead trees hard by, 
filled with fat, if prosaic, sheep. These are the gift of a sick 
man to the assembled dancers, who help themselves as they 
need. 

When we returned to the corral we found an old man ad- 
dressing the assembly. He congratulated them on the 
absence of liquor from the camp, exhorted them to temper- 
ance, begged them not to steal from one another, and 
declared that the heavens looked favorable for a calm and 
pleasant night. 

At 8 o’clock a band of musicians—the orchestra, entered, 
sat down beside one of the fires in the west, and commenced 
to make various noises, vocal and instrumental, which were 
to them music. There were singers, there were rattlers, and 
there were those who scraped on notched sticks, laid on 
inverted baskets that answered the purpose of sounding- 
boards. From the moment it began until dawn when the 
dances ended, this music ceased not for a minute to delight 























the music began the 


astorm of sparks to a height of a hundred feet or more, an 


corral like a shower of snow. 


glow. 


diverse attitudes, some graceful, some strained and difficult, 


of the sculptor. Now they faced the east, again the south, 
the west, the north, bearing aloft their slender wands, tip 


with eagle down, holding and waving them with startling 


effect. Their course around the fire was to the left, 7. ¢., 


versed. 
When they had encircled the fire twice they began to 
thrust their wands toward it, and we soon saw that their 


object was to burn off the tips of  ¥ down; but owing to 


the intensity of the heat it seemed difficult to get near enough 
to the flame to accomplish this. One would dash wildly 
toward the fire and retreat; another would lie prone, as close 
to the oe as a frightened lizard, and endeavor to wriggle 
himself up to the fire; others sought to catch on their wands 
the sparks flying in the air. 
mass, suddenly threw himself on his back, with his head to 
the fire, and swiftly thrust his wand into the flames. Many 
were the unsuccessful attempts, but at length one by one 
they all succeeded in burning the downy balls from the ends 
of their wands. As each accomplished this feat it became 
his next duty to restore, by a sligbt-of-hand trick (the 
mechanism of which I have since discovered), the ball of 
down to the end of the wand. He apparently did this by 
waving his wand up and down as he continued torun around 
the fire. When he succeeded he held his wand up in 
triumph, yelped and rushed out of the corral. The last man 
feigned great difficulty in restoring the ball. When he at 
last gave his triumphant yell and departed my watch showed 
me that it was ten minutes to 9. The dance had lasted 
twenty minutes. 

After an interval of three-quarters of an hour, the dance 
of the Great Plumed Arrow, a potent healing ceremony, 
began. There were but two performers; they wore broad 
sashes around the hips, silver-studded belts, long blue 
woolen stockings of Navajo make, moccasins and an orna- 
ment of plumes on each arm, otherwise they were nude, 
their skins painted white. Each bore a stone-headed arrow 
of great size, to the stem of which was attached tufts of 
feathers, not only for ornament, but also to coneeal the 
mechanism by which the arrow was shortened telescopically 
when the bearer pretended to swallow it. While they were 
making the usual circuit around the fire, a sick man was 
placed sitting on a buffalotrobe in front of the orchestra. 
They halted in front of the patient; each dancer seized his 
arrow between his thumb and forefinger about eight inches 
from the tip, held the arrow up to view, giving at the same 
time a yelp like a coyote, as if to say ‘‘so far will I swallow 
it,” and appeared to thrust the arrow slowly and painfully 
down his throat as far as indicated. I doubt not that many 
of the audience actually believed that he accomplished the 
feat he feigned to perform. While the arrows seemed still 
to be stuck in their throats, they danced a chassé right and 
left with short scuffling steps. Then they withdrew the 
arrows, held them up to view as before with triumphant 
yelps, as if to say ‘‘so far have I swallowed it,” and sympa- 
thizers around yelped in response. 

Tlie next thing to be done was to apply the arrows. One 
of the dancers advanced to the patient, and to the soles of 
the feet of the latter, he pressed the shaft of the magic weapon 
with the point to the right; reversed it and pressed it again 
with the point.to the left; and in similar manner he treated 
successively the knees, hands, abdomen, back, shoulders, 
crown and mouth, giving three coyote yelps after each ap- 
plication. 

When the first dancer had completed this work the other 
took his place and went through exactly the same perform- 
ance. This done, the sick man and the buffalo robe were 
removed ; the bearers of the arrows danced once more around 
the fire and departed. All the rites of the night are to some 
extent, intended for the benefit of the sick man who sits on 
the buffalo robe; but in the dance of the Great Arrow is per- 
formed the special healing act. It is this patient who gives 
the sorcerers rich presents for their efforts, and supplies all 
the sheep devoured by the whole multitude of visitors. 

At 10 o’clock the sound of the whistle again called the 
spectators to attention, and a line of twenty-three dancers 
came in sight. The one who led the procession bore in his 
hand a whizzer—such as our schoolboys use—a little stick 
tied to the end of a string; this he constantly whirled, pro- 
ducing a sound like that of a rain storm. After him came 
one who enacted the Yebitchai of Navajo mythology; he 
wore a mask designed to represent an owl’s face, and Rainer 
to mock the doleful bird of night he hooted from time to 
time. Then there were eight wand-bearers, dressed, or 
rather decked, like the arrow-bearers in a previous dance; 
but instead of urrows having wands or grass, cactus, and 
eagle plumes. The rest of the band were men in ordinary 
dress, who were merely choristers or supernumeraries. When 
they had all gone around the fire a couple of times, they 
halted in the west, the choristers sat, and the wand-bearers 
formed a double row of four. Then while the owl hooted, 
the orchestra played, the choristers sang, and the whizzer 
made his mimic storm, the eight wand-bearers, keeping time 
with their feet, went ca a series of figures not unlike 
those of a modern quadrille. The country fiddler would 
probably have called the dance in these terms: ‘Forward 
and back, chassez twice, face partners, forward and back, 
forward and bow, forward and embrace, forward and wave 
wands at partners,” etc. When several of these evolutions 
chad been performed in a graceful and orderly manner, the 
choristers rose and all went singing out at the east. 

Three times more the same band returned. In‘the third 
and fourth acts, the wand-bearers bore great pifion poles, 


the audience and drive away the evil spirits. At the moment 
t central fire was lit, and the confla- 
— spread so rapidly through the entire pile that in a 

ew moments it was enveloped in great flames, throwing up 


covered us with the descending ashes, which fell in the 
e heat was soon so intense 
that in the remotest part of the inclosure it was necessary 
for us to screen our faces when we looked in the direction 
of the fire. And now all was ready to test the endurance of 
the dancers, who must expose their naked breasts to the torrid 


When the fire gave forth its most intense heat, a warning 
whistle was heard in the outer darkness and a dozen forms, 
lithe and lean, dressed only in the narrow white cloth at the 
hips, and daubed with white earth until they looked like a 
group of marble statues into which the breath of life had 
suddenly been breathed, came bounding in at the entrance, 
yelping like wolves and slowly moving around the fire. As 
they advanced in single file they threw their bodies into 





some menacing—attitudes that might have inspired the chisel 


from the east to the west by way of the south and back to 
the east by way of the north; and this was the course taken 
by all the dancers of the night, the order never being re- 


ne approached the flaming 


about twelve feet long, portions of which retended 
swallow, as their predecessors had done w th’ the ee 
The simple and devoted Indian of the unconverted pueblos 
it is said, does actually, in dances of this character, thrust a 
stick far down his let, to the great danger of health and 
even of life. But wily Navajo attempts no such prodi- 
gies of deglutition. A careful observation of their move- 
aaa convinced me that the sticks never passed below their 
tonsils. 

In the fourth dance there were three interesting character 
dancers, all in fancy masks, who danced a lively and grace- 
ful jig, in perfect time to the music, with many bows, waving 
of wands, and other pretty motions which would not huve 
looked ill in the spectacular drama of a metropolitan theater, 
but which, with the wild surroundings of an Indian camp, 
were doubly attractive. 

After the fourth dance there was an interval of nearly an 
hour, which passed slowly to those in the corral; some 
smoked and gossiped; some listened to the never-ceasing din 
of the orchestra or joined in the chant; some brought in 
wood and replenished the waning fires; some, wrapped in 
their serapes, stretched themselves on the ground to catch 
short naps. 

It was after midnight when the blowing of a hoarse buffalo 
horn announced the approach of the group who were to per- 
form in the fifth dance. There were but two character 
dancers in the party and these represented the sun and moon, 
who in Navajo mythology are not male and female, as other 
nations have conceived them to be, but mer and brothers, 
Like nearly all the character dancers so far seen they were 
arrayed in that cool and scant costume of which white paint 
formed the principal part. Their heads and arms were 
adorned with the plumes of the war eagle, their necks with 
rich necklaces of genuine coral, their waists with valuable 
silver-covered belts, and their loins with bright sashes of 
crimson silk. The Sun bore upon his back around disk 
nine inches in diameter, decorated with radiating eagle 
plumes, to represent the orb of day; his companion carried 
a disk of six and ahalf inches diameter, similarly orna- 
mented, as an image of the nocturnal luminary. While the 
whole party, including twenty-two choristers and a rattler, 
were passing around the fire in the usual manner, they fre- 

ae bowed and waved their wands toward the flames. 
hen they stopped in the west the choristers sat and sang, 
the rattler stood and rattled, and the Sun and Moon danced 
at a lively rate for just three minutes, when the choristers 
rose and all sang and danced themselves out of sight. 

The sixth dance, that of the standing arcs, was both 
picturesque and ingenious. The principal performers were 
eight in number, as usual with scant clothing; their hair fell 
loose and long over backs and shoulders; and each bore in 
front of him, held by both hands, a wooden arc, ornamented 
with eagle plumes. The ends of the arc, which was a full 
semicircle, showed tufts of pinon twigs, and were evidently 
joined together by a delicate string which was invisible to 
the audience. ides these eight there was a rattler, a 
whizzer and a chorus. While the whole band was makin 
the fourth circuit of the fire, frequent shouts of Tho-he! 
Tho-he! (stand! stand!) were heard, the significance of which 
soon became apparent. When it stopped in the west, the 
eight character dancers, having first gone through various 

uadrille-like figures, knelt in two rows, facing one another. 

t a word from the rattler, the man nearest to him, or No. 1, 
arose, advanced to the man who knelt opposite, No. 2, with 
rapid shuffling steps and, amid a chorus of tho-he! tho-he! 
put his arc with caution on the head of the latter, where 
with its radiating plumes, lit by the ae firelight and 
contrasting with the dark shadows behind, it looked like the 
halo *‘ around some saintly head on a medieval canvas, 
Although it was held in position by the friction of the pinon 
tufts at each ear, and by the pressure of the ends of the arc, 
now drawn closer by the subtending string, it had the ap- 
pearance of standing on the head without material support; 
and it is probable that some of the uninitiated believed that 
only the magic influence of the oft-repeated word tho he kept 
it in position. When the arc was secured in its place No. 1 
retreated with shuffling steps to his former position and fell 
on his knees again, while No. 2 advanced and placed the arc 
which he held in his hands on the head of No. 1. Thus each 
in turn placed his arc on the head of the one opposite until 
all were crowned. Then, holding their heads rigidly erect, 
lest their crowns should fall, the eight kneeling figures began 
a splendid, well-timed chant, which was accentuated by the 
clapping of hands and joined in by the chorus. When the 
chant was done, the rattler addressed the arc bearers, warn- 
ing them to be careful, so they cautiously rose from their 
knees and shuffled with stiffened spines, out of the corral 
preceded by the choristers. This dance was repeated after a 
second performance of the fifth dance. 

The seventh dance presented nothing worthy of special 
note, but its shortcomings were more than atoned for by the 
interest of the eighth dance. In this there were sixteen per- 
formers in ordinary Navajo dress. One of these was a 
whizzer who Jed the procession; anotier, who came about 
the center of the line, carried a hewn plank (puncheon) some 
twelve feet long and four inches broad, painted with spots 
and decorated with tufts of pifion, branchlets and eagle 
plumes. Immediately behind the bearer of the plank walked 
a man who had in a basket an effigy of the sun, formed of a 
small round mirror and a number of radiating scarlet 
plumes. Having walked around the fire as usual, the whole 
party gathered in the west in a close circle, which completely 
excluded from the sight of the audience the operations of 
the medicine man. Singing, rattling, and cries of hohe / 
were heard. In a few minutes the circle opened and dis- 
closed the plank standing upright on a small Navajo blanket 
without any apparent means of support, and at its base was 
the basket containing the figure of thesun. Singing was 
continued, and so were the uproarious cries of he !— 
cries anxious, cries appealing, cries commanding, while the 
bearer of the rattle stuod facing the pole and rattling vigor- 
ously atit. At, length, seemingly in obedience to all this 
clamor, the ‘“‘sun” left the basket, and slowly, falteringly, 
tolteringly ascended the plank to within a few inches of 
the top, stopped a moment, and descended in the same man- 
ner that it rose. Once more was it made to rise and set, 
when the circle of dancers again closed; the pole, sun and 
basket were taken in custody and the dancers departed. Tak- 
ing into consideration the limited knowledge and rude im- 
plements of the originators, this was a good piece of leger- 
demain. The man who pulled the sun up and down could 
not be detected. The dancers formed a semi-circle nearly 
ten feet distant from the pole, and the light of the great cen- 
tral fire shone brightly upon all. 

It was in the ‘‘wee sma’ hours” when the real dance of the 
Hosh-kawn’ (yucca baccata) began. The ceremony was con- 
ducted in the first part by twenty-one persons in ordinary 
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dress. One bore, exposed to view, a natural root of yucca, 
crowned with its cluster of root leaves, which remain green 
all winter. The rest bore in their hands wands of pifion; 
what other properties they may have had concealed about 
their persons, the reader will soon be able to coujecture. 
On their third journey around the fire they halted in the west 
and formed a close circle for the purpose of concealing their 
operations, such as we witnessed in the eighth dance. After 
a few moments spent in singing and many repetitions of 
Thohe, the circle opened, disclosing to our viewjthe yucca 
root planted in the sand. Again the circle closed; again the 
song, the rattle and the chorus of Thohe was heard, and when 
the circle was opened the second time the small budding 
flower-stalk (or its excellent counterfeit rather) was seen 
amid the fascicle of root leaves. A third time the dancers 
formed their ring of occultation; after the song and din had 
continued a few seconds the circle parted for the third time; 
when lo! amid the frosts of November, the great panicle of 
creamy yucca flowers which, except in the mysteries of the 
Hdsh kawn’, never bloom on the high mesas of Arizona later 
than July. The previous transformations of the yucca had 
been greeted with approving shouts and laughter; but the 
blossoms were hailed with the greatest storms of applause. 
For the fourth and last time the circle closed, and when 
again it opened the blossoms had disappeared and the great 
dark-green fruit hung in abundance from the pedicels. 
When this act was completed the dancers departed, leavin 
the Hdsh-kawn’ behind them. Barely had they disappeare 
when the form of one personating an aged, short-sighted, 
decrepit man was seen to emerge slowly from among the crowd 
of spectatorsin the east. He was dressed in an old and horribly 
ragged suit; his face was whitened and he bore in his hand a 
short, crooked bow and a few crooked, ill-made arrows. 
His mere appearance provoked the ‘‘stoic” audience to 
scream of laughter, and his subsequent ‘‘low-comedy busi- 
ness,” which excelled much that I have seen on the civilized 
stage, never failed to meet with uproarious demonstration of 
applause. Slowly advancing as he enacted his part, be in 
time reached the place where the yucca stood, and in his 
imbecile totterings he at length stumbled upon the plant and 
pretended to have his flesh lacerated by the sharp leaves. He 
gave a tremendous cry of pain and wined: ‘‘This must have 
been the yucca that cut me; where can it be.” Standing 
directly over the plaut he pretended, after much vain search, 
to find it, and rejoiced with querulous extravagance over his 
success. When he had marked the spot and the way back 
to it with an exaggerated burlesque of the Indian methods 
doing their things, he went off to find his ‘‘old woman” and 
bring her to pick the fruit. Soon he reappeared with a great, 
strapping Indian ‘‘buck,” dressed to represent a hideous, 
absurd-looking old granny. The latter acted his part 
throughout the rest of the drama with a skill fully equal to 
that of his partner. But I cannot go further in describing 
this strange performance; many things that followed may 
not be told in the English tongue. 

The night’s entertainment fitly ended with the fire dance, 
which was the most picturesque and startling of ail. Some 
time before the dancers entered we heard strangs sounds 
mingled with the blowing of the buffalo horn. The sounds 
were much like the call of the sandhill crane, and may, per- 
haps, be properly called ‘‘trumpeting,” and they were made 
by the dancers constantly during the exercises. The noises 
continued to grow louder and come nearer, until we heard 
them at the opening in the east, and in a moment after, ten 
men, having no more clothing on than the performers in the 
first dance, entered. Every man bore a long, thick bundle 
of shredded cedar bark in each hand except the leader, who 
carried four smaller fagots of the same material. Four times 
they all danced around the fire, waving their bundles of bark 
toward the flame, then tbey halted in the east; the leader 
advanced toward the central fire, lit one of his little fagots, 
and trumpeting loudly, threw it over the fence of the corral 
to the east. He performed a similar act at the south, the 
west, and the north, but before the northern brand was 
thrown, he lit with it the fagots of his comrades. As each 
brand disappeared over the fence, some of the spectators 
blew into their hands, and made a motion as if tossing some 
substance after the departing flame. 

When the fagots were al! lit, the whole band began a wild 
race around the fire. At first they kept close together and 
spat upon one another some substance of supposed medicinal 
virtue. Soon they scattered and ran apparently without 
concert, the rapid racing causing the brands to throw out 
long brilliant streamers of flame over the naked hands and 
arms of the dancers. They then proceeded to apply the 
brands to their own nude bodies, and the bodies of their 
comrades in front of them—no man ever once turning 
around. At times the dancer struck the victim vigorous 
blows with his flaming wand; again he seized the flame as 
if it were a sponge, and, keeping close to the one pursued, 
rubbed the back of the latter for several moments as if he 
were bathing him In the mean time the sufferer would 
catch up with some one in front of him and, in turn, bathe 
him in flame. At times when a dancer found no one in 
front of him, he proceeded to ‘‘sponge” his own back and 
might keep this up while making two or three circuits 
around the fire, or until he overtook some one else. At each 
application of the biaze the loud trumpeting was heard, and 
it often seemed as if a flock of a hundred cranes were wing- 
ing their way overhead, southward through the darkness. 
Ifa brand became extinguished it was lit aguin in the central 
fire; but when it was so far consumed as to be no longer 
held conveniently in the hand, the dancer dropped it and 
rushed trumpeting out of the corral. Thus one by one they 
all departed, and the spectators stepped into the arena, 
picked up fascicles of the fallen fragments of bark, lit them 
and bathed their hands in the flames as a charm against the 
evil effects of fire. 

Did these dancers, next day, hide sore and blistered backs 
under their serapes? I think not. How then did they 
escape the effects of the flame? Did the medicine they spat 
upon one another save them? I doubt it. Does the cedar 
bark ignite at a low temperature, and is the coating of white 
earth with which their bodies were covered an excellent non- 
conductor? Such I believe to be the casc. However, the 
thought that their bodies might have been thus ingeniously 
protected, lessened little, if any, the effect produced on the 
Spectator. I have beheld many fire scenes on the stage, 
many acts of fire-eating and fire-handling by civilized jug- 
glers, and many fire dances by other Indian tribes, but cae 
Ing quite comparable to this. The scenic accessories were 
unique. Demons scourging lost souls with the eternal fire 
could scarcely be pictured to look more awful. 

A few unimportant closing ceremonies, and the labors of 
the night were done. The Indians began to stream out of 
the corral and we followed them with eyes sore from the 
bitter smoke and loss of sleep. When we stepped out of the 


glare and heat of the corral a frosty autumn morning and a | of vest, he was the personification of a consuming egotism. 


cloudless sky greeted us. The morning star was high above 


The picture taken, which afterward proved to be badly 


the horizon; a faint hint of dawn was in the east. But | fogged and a failure, the voyagers pursued their way, but 


although the last human votary of the Fire God had departed 
a celestial dancer still sped on his eternal round and held his 
blazing torch aloft—the great comet of Crull gleamed in the 


southern sky. 


A VOYAGE BETWEEN THE LAKES. 
BY D. D. BANTA, 
v. 


Antonio—* * What does else want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be sworn ’tis true. Travelers ne’er did lie, 
Though fools at home condemn them. —Tempest. 


The next morning, when the travelers arose, a fog veiled 
the shores of Manistique Lake, but by the time they were 
ready to strike their tent the ri-ing sun had dissipated the 
vapors, and from out the glassy waters the green islands rose 
more beautiful than ever. After their boat was laden they 
walked up and down the rocky shore many minutes, dwell- 
ing upon the various points of beauty within the range of 


their vision. 


During the promenade they discussed the question of visit- 
ing White Fish Lake, and settled it in the negative. Across 
four miles of blue water rose the ridge of green woods which 


hid that lake whose praise was in every one’s mouth who had 


looked upon it. But the Greek Professor was alone in his 
tent, and the travelers reluctantly decided to postpone their 


visit to it till a more convenient season. And so they kept 
the Wawa up the north shore, but they made no hurried 
voyage. Whenever the notion took them to throw outa 
hook or run ashore they did it, and so when on this sun- 
shiny morning the Judge thought he might hook a fish by 
making a cast of a spoon with his rod, he at once adjusted 
the rod and flung the spoon as far as he could and then 
reeled it in. Now he had a Kentucky reel of which he was 
quite careful, and on making one of his sweeping casts the 
handle flew off, and striking the water, went round and 
round in a spiral-like curve, until it landed at the bottom 
with four and a half feet of water above it. If Brother 
Scott laughed or even smiled then the Judge did not either 
hear or see, but the latter was so astonished and grieved at 
the mishap, that he probably would not have heard nor seen 
neither. The Judge did not smite his breast and cry, ‘‘Woe 
is me!” nor did he swear, unless an emphatic ‘‘darn it!” be 
that. Nor did he stand still and look after the truant handle 
longer than was necessary for him to make sure that he 
could see the bright head of the screw in the end of it gleam- 
ing on the bottom like a star. Nor did the Judge ask any 
advice. Brother Scott was not called upon for an opinion as 
to the best way to fish for reel handles in four and a half 
feet of water, and the historian cannot aver that he had any 
opinion at that time. All that can be said is, that the Judge 
hauled off his clothes without ceremony and lowered him- 
self over the stern of the boat into the cold water, while 
Brother Scott turned his head away for modesty’s sake—or 
to laugh, the historian knows not which. 

With a thousand tremors and an infinity of rigors, and one 
prolonged ‘*‘U-u-u-g-g-h-h!” the Judge struck bottom, and 
after fixing his eyes on the gleaming star, he made one tre- 
mendous dive. The lapping water closed over his broad 
back, but for a moment only. Up he came with a jump and 
a snort, spouting water like a porpoise and clinging to a 
handful of mud. He had missed the star at the foot. And 
Brother Scott again looked the other way. 

And now the Judge made a second dive, but by this time 
his ardor was greatly cooled, and it is by no means certain 
that he touched bottom at all. At any rate, after clawing 
somewhat frantically at his face and regaining his breath 
through a series of puffs and snorts, he was in a proper 
frame of mind to give the ‘‘darned thing” up. ‘It has both- 
ered me a good deal one time or another,” said he as he held 
to the side of the boat and looked yearningly at his dry and 
warm clothes, ‘‘and I can readily get another;” and then he 
crawled up and put on his clothes. And Brother Scott once 
more looked the other way. 

‘It’s a pity,” said Brother Scott, about the time the Judge 
was clothed, ‘‘to lose that handle, and I think I caught it;” 
and with that he thrust down a paddle bruised into tiny 
splinters on the end, and cautiously insinuating it under the 
handle lifted it into the boat. ‘‘The water will do you uo 
harm,” remarked Brother Scott shortly after, in a pious-like 
tone, but as he was a preacher and a Baptist one at that, the 
Judge did not quite understand his meaning, and the matter 
was never mentioned more between them. 

A brief spell at the paddles brought them abreast of a 
clearing containing two residences in close proximity to 
each other. Landing at their log they met with a man who 
said he was going across the lake a hunting, and that the 
occupants of the houses were at that instant setting out to 
attend the funeral of a neighbor who had dicd in spite of 
his healthful surroundings. They learned from the same 
source that a professor with his students were encamped on 
Round Lake, whither they were going, and also that on the 
first headland they would come to, a hunter had his camp, 
and that just beyond it was the Widow Barker’s place. The 
had heard the names of all the residents along the souk 
shore of the lake before, and the Widow Barker’s name had 
suggested to Brother Scott the possibilities of a romance. 
‘‘No ove cares to see her, I presume,” said Brother Scott, 
‘but I think it desirable, in case any one should attempt a 
romance of the Manistique, to have a picture of a house, so 
that if pictures were put in, the ‘Widow Barker’s Cottage’ 
could be one of them.” With this thought uppermost the 
hunter’s camp was passed without stopping, and the head- 
land turned and Widow Barker’s landing made. There they 
met the hunter himself, who was repairing his boat, and a 
glance told them that he was no ordinary hunter. His guns 
—a rifle and a shotgun—shone like new, his clothes were 
neat, whole and well-fitting, and bis canoe, the product of 
his own skill, was as neat a vessel as was ever fashioned 
from a log. With his knees on a Mackinaw blanket that 
covered the bottom of his boat like a cushion, and a paddie 
in his gloved hard he soon left the Wawa far in the rear. 

But before that was done the Widow Barker’s cottage was 
photographed. It was a mean-looking affair, constructed of 
poles, and yet located as it was on the hillside with a tangled 
mass of logs and brush lying all criss-cross in the foreground, 
and a dark wall of living trees for a background, it had 
much of the picturesque about it. While the camera was 
being focussed, two of the inmates of the cabin came to the 
door, and one, a heavy-bodied young man clad in black, 
struck an attitude and stood for his picture. And such an 
attitude! With his head thrown back, his abdominal region 
bulging out, and his arms akimbo with thumbs in armholes 















they had not gone far when the Judge said: 

‘I wonder where that preacher came from?” 

“Preacher!” exclaimed Brother Scott, ‘‘What preacher?” 

‘Why, the pompous one whose picture we got with the 
Barker cottage.” 

‘‘O, he’s no preacher! Didn’t you know? Why, he’s a 
young lawyer who’s lately come in.” 

‘How do you know that?” asked the Judge, misled by 
Brother Scott’s earnest manner into the belief that he knew 
whereof he affirmed. 

‘‘How do I know? Why I could see it in his self-conceited 
strut and assinine ways.” 

_ Much more was said by the two, each maintaining his 
side with such reasons as occurred at the moment, some of 
which were anything but complimentary to the green bag or 
the cloth; but as neither seemed disposed to yield, it was 
finally agreed to cut across the mouth of a bay and intercept 
the dilletanti hunter and leave the matter to him. The bay 
was accordingly crossed and the hunter intercepted and the 
question at issue stated. 

‘‘Him?” queried the hunter; ‘‘O, he’s a’sort of a jack at all 
trades. He preaches occasionally, pettifogs a little, doctors 
some and I believe has taught school.” 

‘‘We thought so,” said the Judge, softly, and once more 
the travelers and the hunter, who paddled his canoe in 
gloves, bid each other adieu. 

“Say,” cried Brother Scott after some minutes’ silence, ‘‘It 
was the schoolmaster in him, wasn’t it?” 

‘*Yes, or the doctor.” replied the Judge. And then there 
was silence again, but not for long. Brother Scott, of a 
highly sensitive nature and easily affected by his surround- 
ings, began humming a tune which finally broke into the 
following college song, and which he rendered with a 
boisterousness that would have done credit to a hilarious 
junior: 

The bulldog on the bank, 
And the bullfrog in the pool, 
And the bulldog called the bullfrog 
A blamed old water fool. 


And the bulldog stooped to catch him, 
But a snapper bit his paw 

And the pollywog died alaughing 
To see him wag his jaw. 


It was not far from noon when the voyagers landed at the 
portage, and after inspecting some of the numerous springs 
of water that flow or seap out of the bank at that place, they 
hauled their boat and camp stuff up to the shade of a beech 
tree on the hillside, and there swung the kettle and made 
tea. 

It was reputed to be eighty rods across the portage, and 
the travelers expected to find the carry tiresome and uninter- 
esting to the last degree, but in so far as the Jast qualifier was 
concerned, they were bappily disappointed. A high, forest- 
covered ridge intersected by numcrous depressions running 
from the center northward or southward—the drains of an 
ancient and more aqueous condition of the region—lay 
between the two lakes, and a picturesque Sylvan path led 
across. But what was more to the interest of the portagers 
on that day, the professor and students of whom they had 
before heard, had organized themselves into an army of 
offense and defense, which was posted along the path await- 
ing in feverish anxiety the approach of the deer that Mr. 
Roat, who lived on the north shore of Round Lake, and 
another, had gone forth to scare up and drive that way. The 
Military Professor, as he was henceforth known to the 
heroes of this journey, had placed his forces in such order as 
to ambush the path from lake to lake. An elderly and mild- 
mannered professor guarded the left wing, over against Man- 
istique; a couple of students held the center, while the Mili- 
tary Professor, a selfconfident and warlike gentleman, held 
the right wing. The Judge and Brother Scott had hardly 
set forth on their journey across the ridge, when a tremen- 
dous firing took place at the center, which was in their front. 
Before they reached that place the firing was resumed at the 
right, and it was known that the Militury Professor was hav- 
ing a hot time of it. On reaching the center, they lowered 
their load and joined with the student who did the shooting, 
in looking at the ground where the deer stood and ran, that 
he shot at. The student proved to be a young theologian, 
and was a marvel of mudesty. From his story hastily told, 
it seemed that a deer—whether buck or doe it had never 
occured to him to look—had suddenly appeared to him ina 

entle lope about thirty-five yards distant. ‘‘I ‘mah’d’ at it,” 
he said, ‘‘and it stopped ang I shot. It then wheeled and 
circled around and j shot again. 1 ought to have hit it but 
I didn’t!” He then led our travelers over the ground, pointed 
out the place he was standing, and asserted over and over 
that he *‘ought to have killed it,” and to their astonishment, 
the meanwhile protesting that he had not touched it and 
offering no excuse for his miss. This was so unusual that 
the travelers looked with a sort of wonder on the young man. 
The rule in the woods is to claim everything. No common 
man ever admits that he misses when he shoots at a deer if 
he can help it, and if he can’t do that, he is fertile in the in- 
vention of good reasons showing why he ought to have 
missed. But here was a young man who was alone when he 
shot at his deer and could have invented any excuse he chose 
without any danger of being found out, and yet who ingenu- 
ously declared he had missed and had no excuse to offer. 

By this time the elderly professor from the left wing and 
another student, and Mr. Roat and his man were at the 
center, and the force, accompanied by the Judge and Brother 
Scott, set out for the Military Professor’s position. ‘I am 
sure the professor has killed it,” said the ingenuous young 
man, ‘‘for he was very confident that if he could get within 
eighty yards of one, he would fetch it.” 

In a few minutes they found the Military Professor. He 
was standing on a log sweeping the horizon with his gaze 
as far as the forest would permit. He had killed his deer, 
there was no mistake as to that, he said in substance; but 
for the life of him he could not tind it. Indeed he wasn’t 
quite sure of where he stood when he shot, and he had no 
idea whatever of the location of the deer. He could not say 
whether it was standing or running, whether it was a buck 
or doe, or whether there was one or more, and when told 
that he had fired three shots he shook his head doubtingly. 
He knew he had shot once, but recollected no more. ut 
he had killed it—given it a death shot, and there could be 
no mistake about it, he reiterated. ‘‘Where did you hit it?’ 
asked Mr. Roat. 

‘In the neck. I saw the blood spurting from its neck as 
it run from me.” 

‘Dang it, that can’t be,” bluntly said the man who had 
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bored in deck moulding to receive them. The tent should 
be of sufficient size, so that the boom can be raised high 
enough to afford standing room in cockpit. 
trees of sufficient length, so that when the tent is fastened 
on each quarter and the trees placed on the stern sheets the 
I lash gaff to boom, slack peak = 

t 


been driving with Mr. Roat, ‘‘for the neck is the most vital- 
A bullet in the neck is sure pop.” 

he Military Professor did not reply, but he gave the fel- 
low such a withering look that no more bad grammar escaped 
him that day in his presence. 

“IT know I gave it a mortal wound,” said the Military 
Professor, ‘‘if the gun shoots where it’s held.” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt of that,” chimed in the elderly pro- 
fessor, who seemed in some way to be responsible for the 
gun; and then he related how somebody once snipped wood- 
peckers’ heads off at a fabulous distance. 

Mr. Roat and the ungrammatical man then examined care- 
fully the track the deer made for blood; but found none. 
They looked wise while about it, and when through Mr. 
Roat said he ‘‘could not understand it.” 
cal man said nothing, 

“Neither can I,” said the Military Professor, ‘‘but I know 
I pave it a death shot!” 

The deer was never found. The dog even could not do 
that when he came. 

Round Lake, so named from its circular shape, is two 
The Judge and Brother Scott crossed it 
from south to north, and made a camp on its north shore ir 
the vicinily of a famous spring of cool, soft water. 
late Saturday afternoon when they selected the spot for their 
tent. A soft bed of hemlock boughs was made and an abund- 
ance of maple and beech wood lay close at hand. 
rested till Monday morning, when Mr. Roat, whose house 
stood about thirty rods back from the lake, carried thein in 
his wagon to MeMillan, on the railroad, four miles distant. 
And notwithstanding the unevenness of the road, and the 
consequent jolting of the wagon, the Judge and Brother 
Scott were in the best of spirits. 
through a wonderful forest, nade up principally of beech 
and maple trees, among which was here and there to be seen 
the dead hole of an immense pine. 
had evidently supplanted the soft, and this fact set the Judge 
agoing on one of his favorite themes—‘‘Nature’s rotation of 
Mr. Roat could do no less than give him a 
patient hearing; but Brother Scott, who had doubtless heard 
it all time and time again, relieved the tedium by whistling 
Days of Absence, Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle by 
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art about a deer. 
I provide a 


Pane 


ee 


canvas will be tight. 
liards and baul on throat halliards until tent is in plaee. | 
forward end of tent I attach two triangular canvas curtains, 
wide enough to overlap, and lash corners to screw eyes in 
deck or to throat and peak halliards. 
camp, the tent will be found a great convenience, for plun- 
der can be stored on deck and room made below; and if a 
fifteenth amendment is carried, he can sleep on tbe cabin. 

A boat as described will be of light draft, seaworthy, 
easily handled, and in every way adapted to a cruise in the 
shallow waters of Indian River or of the Southwest Coast. 
It will no doubt be urged that such a boat would prove too 
small, but if the sportsmen merely carry actual necessaries, 
there will be ample room for two or three persons. 
of deep draft should be avoided, more especially by persons 
who are not familiar with the coast. 
the Southwest Coast, two friends and self spent sixty-three 
days in a flat-bottomed boat 21 feet long and 7 feet 6 inches 
beam. For another trip I had built a full-modeled yacht- 
like boat sixteen feet long and six feet beam. 
ried cook stove, three five-gallon water kegs, bedding, four 
weeks’ provisions, rods, gun, rifle aud other impedimenta, 
and found room for a gentleman of the colored persuasion. 
I transported the boat by rail to Cedar Keys, from that point 
At the latter point she was 
launched, and in her I enjoyed a pleasant cruise to Cedar 
The marooner who studies how few things are really 
necessary to make him comfortable, will realize the pith of 


At night, or when in 


The ungrammati- 


In one of my trips on 
miles in diameter. 


by steamer to Key West. 
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new road wound 
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**Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.”’ 


If a boat is purchased, it can be sold at the end of the 
season at a moderate discount. 
admit of churtering a boat much trouble will be avoided. 
They can be secured at Jacksonville, St. Augustine, Rock 
Ledge, Cedar Keys, Tampa and Manatee. 
ficient capacity to comfortably accommodate two, three or 
four persons can be chartered at from four to six dollars per 
This charge will include captain, boy, small boat, 
stove, bedding, cooking utensils and cookery. One advan- 
tage of chartering a boat is the fact that the sportsman can 
arrange with the captain for his return trip at any time, and 
take steamer for civilization. 
the sportsman must furnish provisions for the crew. 
party consists of more than two persons a second small boat 
It should be distinctly understood 
before final arrangements are made for a charter, that the 
captain or boy, or both, will do the cooking, and if required, 
Many of the captains are partial to 
snake antidote, and if it is carried, it should be kept under 
lock and key, or else it will evaporate, and the inhalation of 
the vapor will at times so affect the crew as to render them 
unfit for duty. 

IMPEDIMENTA.—Regarding impedimenta, a few sugges- 
tions from an old marooner may not be out of place. 
sportsmen furnish their own boat, a representative of the 
colored persuasion will be found very useful. 
is hired it should be ascertained that the gentleman is honest, 
sober, industrious, a cook, and able to sail or row a boat 
Sportsmen should provide three or four 
five-gallon kegs to carry a supply of drinking water. A short- 
handled shovel to dig tor fiddlers and water is a necessity. 
Potable water can be obtained along the coast iine, or on 
most of the keys, by digging a shallow hole in a low, moist 
place—under all circumstances avoiding the near neighbor- 
hood of mangrove bushes, for where they grow the water 
If a hole is dug near the shore, the 
best time to fill the keg is on the last of the ebb tide. 
sleeping I carry a mattress 2 feet wide, 6 feet 6 inches long 
In the morning I roll it up tightly, tie 
it with a cord, place it in a canvas bag and stow it under 
deck. My blankets and air pillow are treated in a similar 
I carry a food chest 2 feet 6 inches long, 18 inches 
wide and 15 deep. It was constructed of thin poplar boards, 
with a partition one foot from one end. 
partment I stow sea biscuit, coffee, breakfast bacon, lard, 
sugar, milk and other necessaries; and in the small one 
plates, saucers, cups, knives, forks, etc. 
arrives the fecd chest is placed in the center of the cockpit, 
and when the fodder is prepared the top of the chest answers 
When the meal is over the chest is 
stored under deck. A kerosene stove is almost indispensa- 
ble, but should be provided with a box, in which it can be 
A kerosene can is a nuisance, and 
to avoid its presence I fill a sufficient number of ale or 
porter bottles with kerosene, and stow them between the 
In case of an accident, I carry a 
five-inch boat compass costing about $6; but an ordinary 
pocket compass will answer a good purpose. 

A boating party should be provided with a camp axe, a 
hammer for making repairs to boat, a palm, sail needle, 
twine, and a few yards of canvas to repair sail if an accident 
A small gimlet, some copper tacks and 
three pounds of different sized galvanized boat nails should 
be carried in a canvas bag. A piece of zinc or yellow metal 
one foot square might be carried as a remedy for a defect of 
or a hole made in a plank. An extra piece cf line for throat 
halliards on main sheet should be a part of stock in trade. 
A two-gallon stoneware jug would be found very acceptzble. 
If filled with water over night and covered with several 
thicknesses of bagging, the bagging kept wet and the jug 
placed in the shade, a drink of comparatively cold water can 
An oyster-knife is indispensable, for at 
many points large and delicious oysters will be found. A 
heavy anchor is serviceable in a gale, but under ordinary 
circumstances it is inconvenient. 
anchor with wide flukes, but provide two eight-pound sash 
If the water is shallow, holding ground good or 
but little wind, I use my light mud hook; but if a gale is 
blowing, the weather threatening, or if I am compelled to 
anchor in a strong tideway, I lash a sash weight to each 
arm of the anchor, and in this way convert a fourteen into 
Before anchoring in rivers where 
there are snags, or where the bottom is rocky, I attach u trip 
line with buoy to the anchcr, and in the event of the ancbor 
fouling it can be recovered. Kerosene lanterns are smoky 
things and liable to be extinguished by high winds; and a 
lantern to burn sperm oil, with a supply of the oil, should be 
provided. A cast net or short seine would be found very 
useful to capture bait or a fry of fish. The cotton cast nets 
as sold in tackle stores are almost useless, and a six-foot net 
made of gilling twine will be found sufficient. 


The hardwood timber 


: To those whose pockets will 
timber crops.” 


A boat of suf- 


The journey had been hastily made, too much so for a 
pleasurable sporting journey. 
vided with proper fishing tackle, which they were not, they 
nevertheless moved with such rapidity as prohibited any 
But they satisfied themselves 
that fish were there —pike, pike-perch, bass and mascalonge. 
They saw all these varicties except the last mentioned, and 
heard abundance of testimony from the inhabitants of the 
region to the large numbers and excellent size of all the fish. 

Hastily as the trip was made, however, our travelers set 
at rest one question, and that related to the availability of 
the route for boating purposes. 
boating route possessing all the charms of wilderness, river 
and lake, so accessible as this one. 
his canoe for two weeks or more and see new views all the 
time, with only four miles of wagon road to pass over. Nay, 
he can do better than that; he can descend the Fox and navi- 
gate the lakes, after which he can return to the Manistique 
and descend that to Lake Michigan, where he will find a 
steamer three days in the week, that for three dollars wiil 
carry him to St. Ignace, thus getting ninety miles of a day- 
light ride along the north shore of that lake. 
member the great love so many men have for a brush with 
the wilderness, it is to be wondered at that this region has 
not been invaded by swarms of canoe men ere this. 
right upon a great public bighway—a highway connected 
with continental lines of railway. 
and Indiana and Michigan Central railroads land passengers 
at Mackinaw City, and thence six miles of the most delight- 
ful water travel imaginable, takes the traveler across the 
straits to St. Ignace, where the iron horse on the D. M. & M. 
R. R. will take him up and carry him out to Seney, where 
he can launch his boat, and in a few minutes find himself in 
the heart of the ‘‘continuous woods.” 
transportation will depend, of course, on the distance trav- 
eled, but aside from that, a boat journey similar to the one 
indicated in the foregoing papers of this series, need cost but 
very little more than the provisions consumed. Not a cent 
after leaving Seney need be paid out till the north shore of 
Round Lake is reached, and Frederick Roat, who lives there 
and whose address is at McMillan, charged the Judge and 
Brother Scott two dollars and a half for carrying them and 
their boat to the railroad. This, he said, was his minimum 
For a bigger load he wvuld charge more, his maxi- 
mum being five dollars, and he holds himself ready to give 
his services whenever called on. 

I am thus particular in my statement, because I know 
there are many persons who dream of the wilderness, but are 
deterred from attempting a visit to it on account of the un- 
certainty of the expenditure involved, aside from railroad 
If a voyage over the same waters the Judge 
and Brother Scott journeyed would possess charms to any 
one, it may be enjoyed for next to nothing. 

FRANELIN, Ind. 


FLORIDA AGAIN.--V. 


Y this time my readers will conclude tpat ‘‘Al Fresco” 

has an attack of cacoethes scribendi, and that he had 
But I am disposed to measure 
others by my yard-stick, and thereby enable them to avoid 
mishaps and enjoy a Florida trip. 

Boats.—Common batteaus can be borrowed, hired or pur- 
chased at most fishing points, or built to order in Jackson- 
If a boat is purchased in the North, 
it can be shipped to Jacksonville on a schooner at a trifling 
ed to Peter Jones, at boat yard, foot of 
acksonville, Fla., he will pay charges and 
If sportsmen contem- 
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v When a boat is chartered 
serious attempts at sporting. > 


should be provided. 


row the small boats. 
It is not often we find a 


Here one may paddle 


But before he 


or use a cast net. 
When we re- 


Both the Grand Rapids 
will be salt or brackish. 




















and 2 inches thick. 


The cost of railroad 


In the large com 
When meal time 
the purpose of a table. 


stowed when not in use. 








timbers under the floor. 





and hotel fares. 


should happen. 


better razee his long yarns. 


ville or Cedar Keys. be indulged in. 


Market street, I carry a fourteen-pound 
take care of it unti] owner arrives. 
plate a prolonged fishing trip in the State, I would advise 
them to have built in the North or in Jacksonville a light 
draft, nearly flat-bottomed boat. 
ble the batteaus in use about Philadelphia. 
feet, beam 8 to 9 feet, depth 28 inches between carlines and 
floor at forward part of cockpit. 
rigged and decked over forward and aft, and supplied with 
10-inch washboard and 6-inch coamivg. In addition, there 
should be a light, water-proof moveable cabin, built as high 
If the cabin is made moveable, it 


In model it should resem- 
Length 22 to x5 


The boat should be cat-| a thirty-pound anchor. 


as the boom will admit. 


can be removed to clean and air boat, or moved forward 
when in camp so as to give more room in cockpit. 
should be provided a pilot duck tent extending from a point 
within three feet of the mast to the stern. The tent should 
be supplied with stout cords every fifteen inches, and holes 
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man cannot use a cast net, he should take a lesson from a 
local fisherman in the art of casting one. Such nets can be 
purchased of better quality and cheaper in Florida than in 
the North. A new net, properiy mounted, will cost about 
one dollar per foot in length. That is to say, a net covering 
a diameter of twelve feet will cost $6. To handle shark, 
stingarees, kingfish and large channel bass a strong gaff is 
essential. The one I use is handy and reliable. I purchased 
at the hardware store a }-inch steel rod 5 feet long. At one 
endI had the rod bent and end welded so as to makea 
handle 3} inches by 1} inches, and at the other end a hook 
measuring 24 inches from point to shaft. With an imple- 
ment of this description the fisherman can restrain the mo- 
tions of a powerful osh more easily than with a wooden. 
handled gaff. The gaff I use is convenient. for when a 
large fish is tamed I seize the gaff with three fingers, allow- 
ing the hook to hang over the side of the boat, and play my 
fish with the ae and thumb until an opportunity pre- 
sents to use the gaff. A gaff of this description will be 
found useful in the capture of large fish. If a few feet of 
strong line is fastened to the handle, a large fish can be 
gaffed as soon as it grounds, and two or three persons may 
seize the line and drag the captive ashore. 

Guns, ETc.—The rifle is a useful weapon for deer, bear 
and alligators. For my purposes I prefer a Winchester .44. 
For an all-round gun for ducks, quail and beach bird shoot- 
ing, I carry a ten-bore breechloader. Owing to the action 
of salt water and air, a cheap guu should be carried, unless 
the sportsman devotes considerable time to the care of his 
pet. Ammunition of every descriptien can be purchased as 
cheap and of as good quality in Jacksonville as in the North. 
If desired, W. C Pitman, of this city, will load and pack 
shells on reasonable terms. 

When preparing for a cruise, I purchase a barrel of the 
best quality of pilot bread. I secure some starch or other 
small boxes, and in them pack the bread and nail on the lids. 
The boxes are stowed forward, and are opened as required. 
In addition, I carry lard in four-pound tins; butter in small 
earthenware jars; Eagle brand of milk in small tins; equal 
parts of Rio and Java coffee, ground and packed in tins; 
sugar, pepper and salt in tins; breakfast bacon and Chicago 
canned beef, with a few bottles of chow chow, and some 
onions and potatoes. For the balance [ depend on my rifle, 
gun and rod. When at home I enjoy luxuries, but ona 
cruise I relish substantials and simple fare. Those who are 
supplied with poor grinders should carry a stock of self- 
raising flour and make bread, biscuits and slapjacks. Oat 
meal, hominy and grits will answer a good purpose for 
breakfast, and if some bacon is carried these things will be 
enjoyed by the crew. In this age of canned goods, sports- 
men can lay in astock of luxuries, from deviled ham to 
baked beans. My experience has taught me that simple 
provender is conducive to health, and easily prepared. 

CLoruine.—The question is often asked, *‘What kind of 
clothing shall I provide?” At times warm woolen clothing 
will prove acceptable, and at others thin summer clothing 
will be agreeable. I would advise the sportsman to pack up 
a bundle of cast-off summer, fall and winter clothing, and 
when cruising select from the stock on hand garments best 
suited to the existing temperature. The gunner and hunter 
should provide a brown canvas suit. Many who visit 
Florida supply themselves with leggings as a protection 
against rattlesnakes. I would never carry such an abomina- 
ble leg ballast, for I deem such things unnecessary. As far 
as snakes are concerned, the sportsman need have no fear, 
for in all my wanderings I have seen but one rattler. For 
my feet I carry two pairs of pegged, broad-soled soldiers’ bro- 
gans; they are suitable for a day’s tramp in the woods, and 
excellent to wade in. On my return from fishing, if my feet 
are wet, I remove my wet shoes and stockings and put on 
dry ones. For evenings and knocking about camp, a cheap, 
wide-soled pair of slippers will prove comfortable. At 
times broad-brimmed straw hats will be acceptable; and as 
they are liable to be lost overboard, I would advise each 
member of a party to purchase four, costing about sixt 
cents. During the winter months rain seldom falls in Sout 
Florida, but to be ready for an emergency, an india rubber 
coat, with cap and cape, might be added to the impedi- 
menta. 

The neighborhood of Jacksonville offers but few attrac- 
tions to the sportsman. By taking the morning train on one 
of the railroads leading out of the city, and proceeding fif- 
teen or twenty miles, good quail shooting will be found. In 
November and December excellent duck shooting can be 
secured on the St. John’s River, between Reddy’s and Mill 
Cove Point. Catfish ranging from one to thirty pounds can 
be captured in numbers with rod or hand line from the 
docks. At the market dock catties do most congregate, and 
can be caught ad libitum. To those who can enjoy a long 
pull and a pull all together I would say use a bass rod and 
hook a twenty or thirty-pound catty. In McGirt’s Creek, 
three miles west of this city, large-sized bass and pickerel 
will be found; and with a good boatman from five to 
twenty, ranging from two to cight pounds, can be taken in 
a day's fishing. At Pottsburg Creek, three miles east of the 
city, similar sport can be secured. Mayport and Pilot Town, 
at the mouth of the St. John’s River, are distant twenty- 
three miles, and are accessible by steamboat daily. Com- 
fortable board and accommodations wil] be found at Gul- 
bert’s or Burroughs’s, at a cost of from ten to twelve dollars 
per week. In the adjoining creeks and ponds ducks will be 
found, and the marshes swarm with mud hens. On the 
beach, more especially at Talbot Island beach, birds can be 
shot. At the jetties.and on the oyster reef ia front of Pilot 
Town the rod-fisher will find ample occupation capturing 
sheephead, sea trout, grunts, yellowtails and small channel 
bass weighing from one to ten pounds. 

West of Jacksonville, along the line of the railroad to 
Pensacola, wherever old fields exist, excellent quail parees 
will be found, and the rivers and lakes are supplied wit 
black bass and brim. Fishing along the western coast from 
Cedar Keys to Pensacola is undoubtedly gocd, but almost 
inaccessible avu but little known. At Pensacola the fishing 
interest is an important one, and the amateur who is fond of 
sea fishing can arrange with the owners of fishing vessels for 
a trip to the fishing banks and engage in the capture of 
grouper and red snappers. 

St. Augustine can be reached from Jacksonville by the 
J., St. A. & H. R. Railway. or via Tucoi by the J., T. & K. 
W.R.R. We have not fished at St. Augustine for some 
years, but from information i1eceived I am satisfied that 
sheepshead, whiting, sea trout and small channel bass can 
be captured in limited numbers. We have reason to believe 
that if the fly-fisherman would test San Sebastian Creek and 
the North River he would be rewarded by the capture of 
black bass, sea trout and channel bass. Matanzas Inlet, a 
few miles south of St. Augustine, can be reached by a sail- 
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ro poat, and at this point the fisherman will find a variety of | and now Tommie, me son, take yer time and do it well, and} Toward the small hours of the morning I was invited to 
— be salt-water fish. ; do a good deal of it.” All this was said in whispers, with | retire, and wrapped in a new blanket, soft and white, of 
an i The propeller Greenwich fleaves St. Augustine for New solemn gravity, and without a muscle moving in Woods’s | Mrs. Berry’s own manufacture, I slept some hours. In the 
poten Smyrna twice or thrice week . at which point good hotel face. aving reached the point for which we steered and | meantime it was arranged that Woods should return to 
be accommodations will be found. But if the fisherman desires | gained the summit of the island, an elevation of several | Westport and that I should spend the next few days salmon 
harke a variety of sport and some one to point out the fishing | hundred feet, we waited patiently for our game to come | fishing on the Burrosoul lakes. My tackle was a ten-ounce 
aff is “drops,” he should secure accommodations with “Old Man ashore. ; While doing so I once more took in the glories of rod, a Frankford reel, twenty-five yards of silk line and a 
hased Paceltie.” At New Smyrna the fishing is very tair, but not | that entire region. — nine-foot leader of gut, a few flies from the wing of a rail 
\t one to be compared with points further south. At this point The island itself is situated between the two bays already (Rallus aquaticus), better known in Ireland as the ‘‘corn- 
ake a sheepshead, sea trout, mangrove snapper, bonefish, yellow- | mentioned. Clew Buy itself, extending but twelve miles| crake.” With these J killed on the first day eleven salmon 
hook tails, grunts, cavallie, bass and other fish can be captured. from east to west, and four from north to south, has 166 | trout weighing over fifty pounds, and the second day I 
im le- If the fisherman possesses a boat he can ascend Mosquito | islands, some of them quite extensive and densely populated, landed nine of the same kind and abont the same weight. 
2 Lagoon and pass through the canal (or Haulover) to the | others small, steep and verdant to their summits, and again | These fish are not second to the salmon itself, the flesh is not 
oden. nead of Indian River, and by working his way through the | others but long snowy lines of sand and gravel, some per- | as red, however, it is rather a pink color, but the flavor is 
en a intricate channel of this extensive salt-water lagoon, he will | fectly straight and some curving gracefully or twisted fan-} much more delicate. On the Burrosoul lakes I had two 
iow. in time reach the inlet, where superior fishing can be enjoyed. | tastically by the action of the water. boatmen, Pat Berry and Hugh Deevers, his cousin. There 
m If the sportsman is desirous of adopting a shorter and} The conical Croach-Patrick or ‘“‘the Reek” forms part of | was a small cottage on one side of the lake, and Pat asked 
fo quicker route, he can ascend the St. John’s River to head | the background of this beautiful landscape. The rugged de- | Hugh, ‘‘Who lives in that house?” Hugh replied, ‘‘A man 
il be of navigation, cross over to Rock Ledge, and take steamer | clivities of this mountain run down to the water’s edge. | named Malley.” ‘‘What Malley do you mean?” asked Pat 

et of to inlet. At Rock Ledge good boats with experienced cap- | The mountain itself is 2,510 feet above sea level. It seems} again. ‘“Why, Malley that died,” was Hugh’s sage reply. 
in be tains can be chartered. At the inlet fish in endless quan- | to terminate in a point; though on its summit is asmall plat-| i stayed several days with these kind people, and would 
/ may tity and great variety can be captured. In the streams tribu- form of half an acre. On the south side is a steep precipice have prolonged my visit but they would accept no remuner- 
tary to the Indian River the fishing is very fine, and in some | called Lug na Nurrich, on the edge of which tradition says | ation for their trouble. In fact, all the time they tried to 
bear of them the gamy cavallii exist in great numbers and of | St. Patrick stood, bell in hand, and every time he rang it he | make me feel that 1 was doing them a favor. This is no 
, 44 large size. Between Indian River and the St. John’s, Nim-| flung it from him, and it, instead of plunging down the Lug, | solitary instance of Irish hospitality experienced by the 
hoot. rods will find deer and turkey, and may cultivate the | was brought back to his hands by ministering spirits, and | author of this sketch. Right well do I remember being ship- 
ction acquaintance of a bear. every time it thus hastily was rung, thousands of toads, | wrecked near the same place, and after a merciful deliverance 
nleas ake Worth, a short distance south of the inlet, will be | adders, and noisome things went down tumbling neck and from a terrible death, was carried into a public inn, in the 
F his found worthy of a visit; more especially if the fisherman is | heels one after the other. What Croach-Patrick is to Clew | little town of Newport, where for a week I was tenderly 
disposed to blister his fingers capturing bluefish. On the | Bay, Nephin Beg is to Newport Bay. This magnificent sheet | nursed, and when able to resume my journey the innkeeper 


- rocks off Lake Worth Inlet, sea fish will be found in great | of water is also gemmed with green islands and almost sur- | handed me my bill receipted. 






















— numbers and variety. If the ocean is calm the sportsman | rounded by mountain renges. Avavsra, Ga. 
can pass out of the inlet on the ebb and return on the flood.| But to return to Johnny Woods and the seal. Witha SS 
the On the main land, west of the lake, deer and turkey are | good glass we watched our game for nearly two hours; saw . 
‘ther comparatively plentiful. During the coniing winter steamers | it go down and rise, then timed it and found that it stayed alatural History. 
lids will ply on the river, and fishermen can reach any desirable | four minutes under water. While we were thus employed a 
mary circumstance occurred which relieved the monotony of the 














red point. At present, accommodations for tourists and fisher- 
‘ men are limited on the lower river. At Lake Worth, Dim- 







watch. A shadow flitted right across us, and spontaneously 






















































































































































































































= mock has opened a hotel, and is prepared to accommodate | lifting our eyes there floated far above our heads a herring THE BEAR’S POT. 
tins: twenty persons. . ks gull (Largus argentatus). ; Woods instantly said to me, N the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
“ago South of Lake Worth the fishing and shooting is very good, | “Watch him, sir, watch him.” While doing so, just as he about eighteen miles west of Mingan is the mouth of a 
aa but owing to the heavy seas and the possibility of an easterly | crossed over the spot in which our seal was fishing, he sud- | fine salmon river called St. John. 
ifle gale rising, the passage along the coast might 1esult in dis-| denly paused, rose almost perpendicularly a hundred feet or} I am told by Mr. Napoleon A. Comeau that about forty- 
an aster. If sportsmen are desirous of visiting the Hillsboro or | more, and, poising himself, gathered his wings together and, | five miles up the river is a fall, and that in a rock alongside 
a New rivers, and Biscayne Bay, they should charter a sea- | like an arrow, darted straight downward into the sea, how | the fall is a pot-hole, about the size of a puncheon. In June 
self. worthy boat with an experienced captain. These are obtain- deep I know not, but the echoes of that tremendous explo-| of each year a great many of the jumping salmon, in their 
Oat able on Indian River. Taking advantage of a westerly wind | sion through those islands I shall never forget. It was as if | attemps to leap the fall, tumble into this hole. So many, 
for the experienced sailor may make the outside trip to Biscayne | a heavy cannon had _ been fired and a huudred more along | indeed, meet with this misfortune that the pit is actually filled 
1 be Bay in a small boat. But I am not disposed to risk the | the mountain ranges had answered it. The bird rose directly | with them. 
nte- treacherous Atlantic, and if I ever reach Biscayne Bay, it | with a large fish in its mouth, which it instantly devoured. | Now bears abound on this part of the coast, and for many 
ie will be from the west. From Cape Sable the eastern coast | ] have seen many small gulls dive in the same way, but never | generations they have come, at the proper time each year, 
aple can be safely navigated as far as Miami in an ordinary | before nor since have 1 seen this king of gulls do so, and| to feed on the luckless salmon. Numerous well trodden 
canoe. AL FREsco. here I may mention the ingenious device of the islanders | paths leading from the pit penetrate the forest in various 
1 of for securing the feathers and oil of this magnificent bird. | directions, and the rock is smeared with grease and hairs, 
‘ing INCIDENTS ON ACRUISE IN CLEW BAY. | A piece of hard deal board is painted water color, and, with} The firm of Frazer & Holliday of Quebec (owners of the 
ing BY REV. WM. ADAMS, D.D. a perfectly fresh fish fastened to it, is anchored in a certain | Moise salmon fishery) heard of this from | the Indians, and 
“up ¥ depth of water. Seeing the fish, but not the board, the gulls despatched aman tothe place to ascertain the truth or fal- 
and = town of Westport, the great-grandmother of all the dive in the manner described, strike the board with terrific | sitv of the report. Returning, he confirmed the Indians’ 
nest ‘*Westports,” is situated in the county of Mayo, prov- force and instantly kill themselves. The plunge of the gull tale in every particular. The Canadian government was 
ater ince of Connaught, Northwest of Ireland. It is a small, by no means disconcerted the movements of the seal, which notified and had the rock blasted in such a way that the sal- 
‘isit neat, well-built and thriving little town, embosomed in hills had now come nearer to the shore, with the evident inten- | mon could no longer be caught in the pot-hole, and the bears 
jon which are wooded to their summits. It is both watered and | tion of basking. It was time, therefore, for us to steal | have since been forced to content themselves, so far as fish are 
na- ornamented by a nameless little river or creek, which is fed | nearer tu the lee side of the island and keep him to wind- | concerned, with what capelin they could catch in the tide 
far by limpid mountain rivulets, and which empties itself into | ward of us, for if we got to windward of him he was in- | pools. C. Hart Merriam. 
ar Clew Bay, one mile from the town. In the suburbs of this | stantly gone. Our plan now was to watch when he dived | Locust Grove, N. Y. 
For town the writer spent some years of his boyhood, during | and then to rise and run for three minutes, and then, before e 
ro- which he became familiar with every nook and corner in | he got up, throw ourselves flat upon the ground and wait} SWAINSON’S WARBLER REDISCOVERED 
ind mountain and meadow, sea, lake and river in that entire | until he had risen and dived again. In this way we got (Holenintherus Pwainsoni) 
‘eet region. This writer could, therefore, entertain his readers | within range, and while he was climbing between two rocks ‘ - 
on with minute particulars of Irish weddings, wakes, fairs, races, | put a bullet in his head. Editor Forest and Stream: 
ap, fox hunts, hare hunts, or even whisky-still hunts. Many a IIL. Since the discovery of this bird in South Carolina by Bach- 
At time has he been out with the ‘‘gagers” (revenue officers)| | Having secured our seal, which measured nearly five feet | man half a century ago it has always been considered one of 
as on the latter hunt, and many a long race has he kept up with | in length, we started for another quarter of the bay, which | the very rarest species of our Eastern fauna. Until the pres 
ch in order to witness the capture of a moonshiner. The present | we had no sooner reached than we found ourselves in a} ent year very few specimens have been known to natural- 
st article is not, however, a reminiscence of early associations, | dense fog. This effectually put a stop to all further sport | ists, and scarcely anything has been added to our knowledge 
it but a record of incidents in a recent cruise in the beautiful | for the present, so after waiting till nighfall we again took | of its history beyond the original account that Audubon 
ber Clew Bay. to the small boat and made for an adjacent island. The| gave. During the past season, however. some fifty or sixty 
di- II. name of this island is Innishfesh. It had one solitary house, | specimens have been precured in the vicinity of Charleston, 
‘That I may niver die at all, and nobody kill me, co that | occupied by a family named Berry. Notwithstanding that |S. C., chiefly by a correspondent of mine, Mr. Arthur T. 
ac- I may have a — and easy time lavin’ this world; but he’s | the islands were perfectly familiar to us both, so dense was | Wayne, who sends me his valuable and interesting notes, 
ne the biggest sale I ever laid my two livin’ eyes on.” The | the fog that it was nearly midnight before we made the one | with the request that I would arrange them for publication. 
fif- author of this lively and emphatic exclamation was Johnny | we wanted. The family had long since retired; the dogs, | The matter stands as one of the most remarkable episodes in 
In Woods, an Irish ‘‘boy,” fifty-four years of age, height five | however, were wide awake, and their barking alarmed the | the late history of our birds. ELuiotT Coves. 
be feet ten and a half, hair thick, short, and closely matted to-| entire househoid. Before we had time to knock at the door ‘“‘Swainson’s warbler,” writes Mr. Wayne, ‘‘arrives in the 
(ill gether, and as black as a raven; complexion like that of an | the eldest son, Pat, came out, and without expressing any | vicinity of Charleston about the 22d of April, and remains 
an Indian, two arms, long and strong, only one hand, however, | surprise, or asking us who we were or what we wanted, ex-| as a summer resident, none wintering. As is the case with 
he between them, but that a very useful and skillful one. At! claimed, ‘“‘Yer heartily welcome, gintlemen;” und although | many other birds, the males come first, the females about a 
nd the end of one arm an iron crook was substituted for the | this was my first introduction to Pat Berry and his family, a | week later, when the mating immediately begins. The 
ng hand that had been shot off in the days of double-barrel | cordial invitation was at once extended to enter the house. | notes of the male are exquisite—like a clear ringing whistle, 
nd ‘‘muzzleloaders.” Johnny Woods (he always objected to | It was a one-story thatched cottage with three rooms, the | which can be heard at least a fourth of a mile away if the 
k being called ‘‘John,” ‘‘Call me Johnny, sir, for shortness, | middle one of which was the kitchen. Pat with his brother | wind is stil]. The power and volume of the song is wonder- 
el av ye plase”) lives in a small cabin at the Quay of Westport, | Michael occupied one room, three daughters the other, and | ful, considering how small is the creature from which it pro- 
to and keeps a sailing boat with fishing tackle, and guns for | the old father and mother slept in the ‘‘collaugh,” an outlet | ceeds, and one can —— convinced until he has actually 
in hire. On the occasion in which the above characteristic ob- | from the kitchen large enough to hold abed. The house was | seen the birds singing. These are, of course, only the love 
he servation was made, Johnny and the writer were cruising | perfectly dark when we entered it, but a friendly voice from | notes. The eggs are laid early in May. This I know, 
n, between Clew Bay and Newport Bay in search of seals. | the collaugh exclaimed, ‘God save ye, gintlemen.” This| although I have never found a nest, by dissecting a female 
y- Johnny had but one of a crew, who performed the duties of | was Mrs. Berry. The answer was ‘‘God save ye kindly, | shot May 10, that had already laid all but one of her eggs, 
n- second officer, cook, quartermaster, and man before the | ma’am.” this last one being nearly ready for the sheil. I have no 


doubt that the nest will be found to be placed on the ground, 


‘‘Arrah now, and who is it sure?” seemed to come from 
as usual, with species of Helmintherus and Helminthophaga. 


il- mast. This was his son Tommie, a boy of fifteen years of ¢ 
the same voice in the wall. Being told who it was, the 


age, who, in obedience to orders, from time to time, with 




































































Z the agility of a monkey, made from the cabin to the mast- | good lady exclaimed: ‘‘Horar! Honor, whisper me this ar’nt | The first brood is abroad late in June, that is, onthe way; it 
he head, swept the lee sides of the islands for the basking seals, | ye gettin’ up? Don’t ye hear; there’s company come?” A | usually pumbersfour. The second brood is abroad early in 
-_— * and like his father, very strongly emphasized the result of | clear ringing laugh came down to us and a girl’s sweet voice | August. The male sings his love song while preparing for 
ot his survey whenever he succeeded in discovering the game. | answered: ‘‘Mother, that’s a Joud whisper. I'll be down | this event, but less vigorously and with less of the romantic 
g The seal referred to was not basking, but fishing. ‘‘He’s| directly.” And down she came, a nymph, as I afterward | fire of sexual abandon, than during the fervor of his vernal 
a] blowing, father, like a bellows,” exclaimed Tommie. ‘‘It | saw, with long, wavy hair as black as jet. But here I stop. | passion. The female has no song, merely a chirp iv recog- 
might as well be a ‘she,’ Tommie, me sono’ brass. But | Honor Berry | cannot portray. She was a beautiful Irish | nition of her lord’s presence and attentions. The song of 
O what are ye waitin’ for? Down withthe sails, man. Oagh! | girl—she is such still—that is sufficient. the male ceases entirely when the second brood appears. 
g : murther! do ye hear the way that young omadhan is lettin’ By this time the good mother herself, a round, plump, | Cares have sobered him till next spring, and his feeble ineon- 
bh that jib rattle. Oagh! what itis to have a son an oanshough. | country matron, was on the floor. How she dressed herself | sequential chirp is but a listless answer to his mate. They 
n Now, thin, out wid the anchor, aisy now, succer a vic suc- | in the dark, I know not, but dressed she was, and calling | both go away late in September—vanish by the 25th. 
3t cer an’ aisy, don’t let it make a splash, Tommie, maloughal. | out to Pat to bring the grisset, and praying ‘“‘bad luck “You will find Swainson’s warbler in deep, dark, gloomy 
g Ye see, yer Riverence, that sale is in deep w¢@'er, but in two | to the cat that ate me tallow candle on me last night.” | swamps; where venomous snakes abound, and bloodthirsty 
if hours it’ll be ‘nib’ tide an’ he’ll go ashore.” The ‘‘grisset” being brought, some grease was melted in it, | mosquitoes almost drive one wild, is the chosen home of our 
r ‘‘An’ where’ll he go to, father?” asks Tommie. ‘Oh, thin, | and with a flaxen wick, a light was soon provided (it was | voluminous Anacreon. You will look for him in vain on 
f yer Riverence, isn’t it an aggravatin’ circumstance to have a| then, of course I had the first look at Honor Berry). By | highlands orin dry woods. He is the minstrel of the swamp, 
son that never would learn anything? Now, sir that gossun | this time Pat had made a fire, and every soul was up, dressed | where decaying logs lie heaped inextricably in the stagnant 
‘ has been on the Finch Rock (a small island) a hundred times | and in the full flow of conversatiou. The kettle was put | water, where the fretwork of climbing vines is laced to the 
an’ he has niver yet found out that that big sale over there | on, tea provided, stories told and fun and frolic went on | standing shrubs, and the pond lilies diffuse their perfume 
; has built himself an illegant residence, feshtooned wid tapes. | for hours. Let the reader remember that this is not a grand- | from the cups with which they drink in the struggling sun- 
t thry. Throught he has a drawin’-room in there, Tommie, | father’s storv, but that of a modern divine, who loves to| beams. He is a shy recluse, though not ascetic, truly; some- 
. ed bate the one in Lord Sligo’s castle, ye’ll see the pictures | preach the gospel of his Master and also loves to take a fly- | times as hard to see as a (fuiroca or a cormorant, yet again 
; On the walls of it when ye land, Tommie.” rod and a rifle and to make the most of a vacation; and the | appearing absorbed in inward contemplation and oblivious 
1 By this time we are in a small boat with muffled oars, | facts here recorded are not those of the “‘long and pleasant | of your presence. Once I saw one, in August, that seemed 
f Tommie in the bow, Johnny pulling the second oar, and | past,” but those of yesterday. Mrs. Berry, Pat and the | positively lost in reverie. It walked on the ground but a 
. myself at the helm. queenly Houor are all living and well. May they continue | couple of feet from me, singing the while as if delighted 
; “Now thin, sir, steer for the weather side of the island | prosperous and happy. with its dream, as it idly turned the dead leaves over, takin 
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the State would have appeared a regular ‘‘Monarch of the 
Glen” in my eyes at that moment. 

| fired, and the way that animal leaped was something to 
wonder at. He sprang from the center of the stream up the 
bank some ten feet, and then back again, where he fell dead. 
How he managed to make such a jump after my bullet 
reached his heart is more than I can explain. However, he 
was mine, and although he probably would have liked to live 
a while longer, his time had come. 

When I returned to camp the cthers were all there, and of 
course had big stories to tell of the number and size of the 
deer they had seen, but been unable to kill, except Dutch, 
who had given it up after a couple of hours and taken to his 
rod and fly. 

We had venison often after this, for I was not the only 
one who got adeer that year. In fact, Charley was the most 
successful deer-slayer of the crowd, and succeeded in getting 
the largest, of whose capture he tells wonderful stories to 
this day. That night, after a refreshing plunge in the cool 
waters of the lake, we turned in, and I, at least, was well 
satisfied with the day’s work. C. F. M. G. 





PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


LTHOUGH there have been plenty of fowl at Barnegat 
A since I last wrote you, but few ducks have been killed, 


owing to the low state of the tides, which made bare the 
grounds which are used by the gunners, and rendered the 
approach of these points in sneak-boxes impossible. Several 
Philadelphia sportsmen have returned much disappointed 
and with but meagre showings, when, as they say, ‘‘the bay 
was full of redheads.” No brant had arrived, and but one 
or two flocks of geese were seen. It was news to me to hear 
that Long Beach, N. J., in the neighborhood of Harry 
Cedars, grows a yearly crop of rabbits, aud thet much fun 
can be had hunting them. The landlord at Harry Cedars 
does not own hounds, but has one or two curs that will run 
a cotton tail. It would pay for the sportsman who visits 
this place to enjoy duck shooting, to take with him a beagle 
or two in order to vary his amusement and stretch his 
limbs in the chase of the rabbit, a large number of which, [ 
am told on good authority, can be readily found a short dis- 
tance from the hotel. Duck shooting at Tuckerton last week 
appears to have been better than at Barnegat. There was 
much shooting heard by my friends who were at the latter 
place last week, and it looked as if the Manahawkin duckers 
were having a good time of it, when we take it for granted 
that when a big gun goes off it is generally pointed at some 
object. 

cane will not take many sportsmen to Delaware or 
Maryland, the opening of the quail shooting season, as Tues- 
day’s election will prevent, but Wednesday, we may be sure, 
will find carloads of dogs dnd guns stubble-bound. Nov. 1 
opens the ball at Havre de Grace, but that date coming on 
Saturday, and Sunday intervening, no work will be done 
there until next week. 1 learn there are a great many red- 
heads and blackheads at this favorite shooting ground await- 
ing ,slaughter. Not many canvas-backs have come; more 
cold weather is needed for them. 

Quail shooting in a part of the Cumberland Valley, Pa., 
visited by my informant lust week, was poor. This was not 


what was expected from reports early in the autumn. 
Homo. 





ADIRONDACK GAME PROTECTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just returned from my annual hunting trip in the 
Adirondacks. When we reached Sageville, Hamilton county, 
we found court in session, and Silas Coll’s new hotel well 
filled with guides and woodsmen, called there as jurors, etc. 
Mr. Bradley, game constable for this district, welcomed our 
arrival, as, being members of the game protective association 
that had already successfully prosecuted the poachers, we 
could help him in getting his indictments through with the 
Grand Jury. The members of this Grand Jury live where 
hardly a day passes without their being tempted to break 
the game laws; and if an oath were administered before they 
took their seats, hardly one of them could swear that he had 
never broken the law. It takes strong arguments to get 
izdjctments brought in against game law offenders. Mr. 
Bradley was successful in getting the worst cases indicted, 
and may summon.some others before court here on supreme 
writ. 

Gen. R. U. Sherman, State Fish Commissioner, after 
earnest letters from myself and the committee from North- 
ville, visited the Lake Pleasant region in his tour to locate 
the new State Hatchery. However he may decide, we have 
the consciousness that we did all we could to get our 
section’s claim well before him. Noone can deny that our 
waters were the first visited by sportsmen; and forty years 
ago Dr. Bethune and others made Piseco section famous, 
and now that the State is to start a hatchery, how natural it 
is for us to think the first depleted waters should have first 
attention. 

We found gray squirrels and partridges fairly plenty on 
the way into the woods; but around Sageville, sportsmen 
who had summered there and had bird dogs, had cleaned 
them well out. Some duck shooting on the lake and a few 
snipe amused us fora day or so; and then we organized a 
camping out party for the river a few miles in toward 
Cedar Lakes. We gota deer for each day’s hunt, besides 
seeing four that our green man scared, but did not hit. 
How the reminiscences of old hunters abound with the 
surety of the untried sportsman being put on the supposed 
poorest runways; and how sure the deer are to go to them. 
{have hunted deer in many ways, but one day’s watching 
on a good river runway is worth more to me than a week’s 
watching a lake. Thereisa tingle to your nerves as you hear 
the dog in the distance, and as you see the deer bound into 
the river, as your eye sinks in the sights covering his shoul- 
der, you fire with a feeling that the meat is yours. 

And here let me speak against the fallacy of the buckshot 
talk. Advise every hunter to stick to the rifle. He will 
Soon learn to have perfect confidence in himself and know 
that up to 200 yards he is sure. Neither of the two deer 
that I killed would Ihave got with buckshot, as one was 
killed at 125 and the other at 175 yards. 

I am pleased to say that our stoppage of winter killing 
when the deer were yarded has caused considerable increase 
and I have never seen them so numerous as this fall. Mr. 
Sherman’s letter and “‘L.’s” answer on the subject of viola- 
tions of the game law are valuable in so far as they attract 
Sportsmen’s attention to their duty as good citizens to 
privately notify the nearest game constable of the violations, 
80 he can know whom to watch. If you next spring would 
publish a list of game constables and their P. O. address, 











































































MARYLAND GAME LAW. 
7 Maryland State Jaw for ducks probibits shooting at 
in 


and editorially advise each sportsmen visiting the woods to 
cut it out and write of the violations he may hear of, it would 
do much good, M. 8. NortTHRUP. 


Jounstown, N. Y., Oct. 24. 


wildfowl bedded in flocks upon their roosting or feed- 
unds or elsewhere from boat of any kind; shooting 
wildfow] flying about their feeding grounds from any boat, 
except citizens of the counties bordering the waters and 
those to whom they may extend the privilege, who car shoot 
when the birds are thus flying from any boat except a sink- 
boat or sneak-boat, and prohibits shooting from a booby, 
blind or artificial point more than 100 yards from natural 
shore. Fine, $10 to $100 and forfeiture of guns, boats, etc. 
See Article 98, General Laws, Sections 1 to 12. 

The State law also prohibits shooting over the waters of 
the Chesapeake with any big or swivel guu from any boat or 
craft. Fine, $100 to $500. 

The State law allows shooting upon obtaining alicense from 
the Circuit Court of Harford or Cecil counties, from sink- 
box, sneak-boat, etc., not less than a quarter of a mile from 
shore, northward of a line beginning at Turkey Point Light- 
house, in Cecil county, and drawn westward to a point half 
a mile north of the most northern part of Spesutia Island, 
thence westward half a mile north of the adjacent mainland 
to the shores of Harford county, at or near Oakingion, and 
south of a line drawn east from Concord Point Lighthouse, 
in Harford county, to Carpenter’s Point, Cecil county, be- 
tween Nov. 1 and March 31, and probibits shooting at any 
other time except from shore. Penalty, $50 to $100. 

The law prohibits shooting at night time over the waters 
northward of the line drawn from Turkey Point. Fine 
$100 to $500. 

Shooting days until January 1, between lines above 
described, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. After January 
1, shooting allowed on Saturday also. Penalty, $50 to $100. 

The law prohibits anchoring of boats on any but gunning 
days, or going over the waters on gunning days before 5 
o’clock A. M. Fine $25 to $50. See Chapter 459, Acts 1884. 

POLICE, 

That every two years the Government shall appoint two 
citizens of Harford and two of Cecil to carry out provisions 
of above laws. See Chapter 106, Acts 1880; Chapter 180, 
Acts 1882. 

The sneak-boat allowed is a flat-bottomed hatteau or other 
boat with push or canvas blinds, and shall be engaged bona 
fide in shooting over decoys. No skiff, sailing boat or other 
boat engaged in hunting or shooting crippled ducks, or in 
purloining ducks killed by other persons having a license to 
shoot shall forfeit their license if they have one, be fined not 
less than $20, and forfeit boat, guns etc. Possession of 
ducks and gun by any offending boat prima facie evidence 
to convict. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

While hunting recently in the Adirondacks, my guide had 
occasion to visit the camp of three so-called sportsmen from 
your city. They, with their four guides, began to hunt on 
Oct. 8, and between this date and the 15th, when my guide 
saw them, had killed seven full-grown deer, and five fawns, 
nine of which were hanging whole in camp at the time. 
One of their guides (who had protested against such brutal 
slaughter) told us that they had killed three more a few days 
afterward, and it was their intention to hunt each day till 
the 25th, when they would break camp. If it had been 
possible for them either to eat the venison, or to save it to 
carry out, their conduct might be excused, but such was not 
the case, and it could only spoil. Cannot something be done 
to prevent such unjustifiable slaughter? True sportsmen 
will agree that active measures should be taken to keep such 
fellows (who call themselves sportmen, but are a disgrace to 
the name) out of the woods if the game is to be preserved 
there beyond the immediate future. If your paper will 
formulate some plan, and agitate it, you certainly will not 
lack the assistance necessary to accomplish it. 

INDIGNANT. 

OcTOBER 29. 

[Will ‘‘Indignant” further tell us how the deer were 


killed?) rer 
BULLET VERSUS BUCKSHOT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I heartily agree with the ‘‘Devil’s Ramrod” when he says 
that a man who would “stand on a runway and blow a 
deer’s head off with grapeshot” is no hunter; but neverthe- 
less, I think an animal minus the head would be more likely 
to die on the spot than one with only a rifle ball in some non- 
vital part. Mind you, I do by no means advocate this style 
of killing, I simply offer this opinion to those who think a 
rifle ball more fatal than a charge of buckshot. If a man is 
going to pepper away at every deer he sees or hears, why 
then, of course, a good many will run off with some of the 
lead; but a person old enough to handle a shotgun ought 
also to have come to those years of discretion which would 
teach him to get at least within easy range of his gun. 
“Ramrod” says that before anybody attempts to hunt large 
game, he should learn to shoot. Agreed, and if he uses the 
scatter gun, let him learn to crawl up on his game until he 
can be tolerably sure that the shot will do its work, I be- 
lieve I said before that I preferred the rifle, and as ‘His 
Satanic Majesty’s Ramrod” surmises, I am only taking up 
the cudgel in the interest of game. A rifle in the hands of a 
crack shot is by all means the proper weapon, and if he used 
it on all game from the rabbit up, he would get more sport, 


according to my ideas of that ambiguous term. 
C. F. M. G. 


LOCAL DUCKING LAWS. 

Anne Arundel County.—Prohibits shooting at night time 
except from land. 

Shooting with gun, both day and night, that cannot be 
conveniently discharged from aeudies Fine $50. 

Probibits use of sink-boats, sneak-boats, etc. Fine $5 
to $50. 

Allows shooting from sink-box upon obtaining license. 

Prohibits shooting on South River from booby or bush 
blinds, except on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; requires 
license to erect such blinds, and they must be 300 yards 
a 


MAINE LARGE GAME. 


_ prospect for game the present season never looked 
better. The Kennebago region is roaded out in deep 
paths by moose, caribou, deer and bear. There is also good 
signs of fur game; beaver are building houses within two 
miles as the crow flies of Camp Kennebago, and fresh otter 
signs are conspicuous; mink are also abundant, and the re- 
leased Rangeley guides are getting in their traps preparatory 
for the fall and winter hunt. 

The State Fish and Game Commissioners, Stillwell and | Pine $50 to $100. 
ne , = ne ST ee a = Frightening wildfowl from their roosting or feeding 

angeley streams, and placed in ing house is ibited. Fi 5; $200. Che 987 Ac 
sian io. SehGNS beceh, treat qawe, Which will, when — prohibited. Fine $50 to $200. Chapter 287, Acts 
turned into these lakes, largely replenish these waters with 
the speckled beauties. 

As soon as the ponds freeze over the caribou will make his 
appearance, and then the fun begins. They are easily ap- 
proached by hunters who understand their habits, and the 
woods are full of them. 

Deer abound on every hill, and bears are on the rampage 
in all the frontier towns, destroying sheep and finishing up 
their year’s raid on the acorns and other nuts and berries 
preparatory to denning up for their long sleep. 

These are glorious days for lovers of sport and wood life 
in this wild region, and the venison eaters are jubilant. 

The Kenneliago River rises among the Canada mountains 
and the Kennebago Lake runs into it through another out- 
let. The Seven = are approached from Tim Pond, as 
well as through the Kennebago region, and the whole north- 
ern forest is one vast breeding and feeding ground for all the 
wild beasts occurring in these latitudes. 

Camping on the Kennebago River the past month alone, 
we could hear every night the various cry and call and 
tramping of the wiid inhabitants, and it was our usual cus- 
tom to spend an hour or more each evening, soon as dark, 
in sitting on a log in front of our camp and listening to these 
various sounds and enjoy the loneliness of our situation. 
And even at this moment we long for ‘‘a lodge in some vast 
wilderness,” away from all the turmoil of life and business; 
where civilization never enters; where the spirit is free from 
conventionalities, and the soul can worship and enjoy the 
true God of nature in nature’s home. J. G. R. 

BETHEL, Me. 


part. 

Baltimore and Harford Counties.—Prohibits the possession 
of big or swivel guns, sink-boats or sneak-boats, for the pur- 
pose of killing water fowl in Baltimore and Harford coun- 
ties, and Chesapeake Bay adjacent to middle of bay. Pos- 
session of above named articles prima facie evidence of un- 
lawful purpose. Fine $50 to $100. 

Shooting at night time prohibited from water or shore. 


Erection of booby blind or artificial point more than 100 
yards from shore prohibited. Fine $50 to $200, subject to 
penalty once a week until removed. 

That these laws shall not interfere wit the general laws 
within the limits as above given, beginning at Turkey Point. 

Prohibits shooting from Eastern avenue bridge across Back 
River, in Baltimore county. Fine $25 to $50. Chapter 198, 
Acts 1882. 

Charles County.—Any bona fide citizen of this county or 
of St. Mary’s may shoot out of any boat or craft of any kind 
at wildfowl in the Wicomico River and its tributaries. 

Cect! County.—Prohibits lashing of waters or otherwise 
scaring fish into nets within half a mile of ducking points on 
Elk River, Bohemia River or Heron’s Island when same are 
occupied by gunners after wildfowl, or within half a mile of 
bridge over Bohemia River when occupied by gunners. Fine 
$10 to $25. Chapter 27, 1880. 

Cecil and Kent Counties.—Any bona fida citizen may shoot 
from sink-boxes in Sassafras River, upon obtaining a 
license, on Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays and Saturdays, 
between Nov. 1 and March 31. Sink-boxes to be not less 
than 100 yards from shore on Cecil side of river. Cost of 
license $10. Fine for shooting on any day but those speci- 
fied $10 to $20. Shooting without license, $50 to $100. 
Chapter 204, Acts 1882. 

Dorchester County.—Allows shooting from sink boats at 
water fowl in Choptank River and its tributaries from day- 
break unti] dark, on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Allows citizens from Hoopet’s Island to shoot from sink-- 
boats or otherwise for home consumption, within the waters 
around the island, not more than one mile from shore. 

Unlawful to kill from boats or sink-beats within two miles 
from Lower Hooper’s Island ferry. 

Kent County.—Prohibits shooting at night from any boat, 
and daytime with any gun requiring a rest to shoot. 

Prohibits shooting in Sassafras, Elk or Bohemia rivers and 
tributaries from any vessel less than ten tons burthen. Fine 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The hunting days for Maine are well under way, and 
everything is in full blast. The hoot of the 12-bore in com- 
pany with the sharp crack of the rifle, may be heard on all 
sides and about every day. Parties have gone and are con- 
tinually leaving for their up river cruiscs of a few days or 
weeks, all anxious to bring home their three deer each, which 
the Maine law allows them. But I fear many idle shots will 
be fired. Deer are quite plenty this fall, and several have 
already been brought in. Last week two friends of mine 
went out for a short hunt of two or three days, and the third 
day came home bringing with them a fine buck weighing 
(with the entrails taken out) 263 pounds, A good shot that. 
One may go out from here and in less than one hour’s walk 
arrive on the grounds where deer signs may be found with- 
out any trouble, and often the chap that made them. 

Grouse are plenty this fall but quite wild, and when started 
up it is hard to find them the second time. Wild ducks 
have been flocking into our back lakes very plenty for four 
weeks past, and some shots have been made. I just 
learn from a neighbor of three deer —— killed to-day 
within a fgw miles of home. A Forest Lover. 

Macstas, Me., Oct. 24. 


$50. 

Prohibits use of sink-boxes, sneak-boats, etc., in any of 
the waters of Chester River and the Chesapeake Bay. Fine 
$5 to $50, and forfeiture of gun, etc. Code L. L., Article 14. 

Allows shooting over decoys from shore. 

Prince George’s County.—Prohibits any but citizens of 
Anne Arundel, Charles, Calvert and St. Mary’s from shooting 
or trapping water fowl] on the Patuxent River or its tribu- 
taries. Fine $1() to $50. 

Queen Anne’s County.—Permits bona fide citizens to shoot 
from sink-boxes, upon obtaining a license, upon waters whose 
mouth is 400 yards wide. License $10. Fine $20 to $100. 
Chapter 370, 1880. 

Somerset County.—Prohibits any. open boat carrying any 
gun or pistol ppgecomning within 50 yards of any blind for 

— wildfowl. Fine $10. t. L., Arti- 
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St. Mary’s County.—Any bona fide citizen may shoot from 
any boat of any kind in the waters of the Wicomico and its 
tributaries. 

Talbot County.—Prohibits the use of sink-boats, sneak 
boats, etc., in the waters of the county. Fine $5 to $50. 
Code L. L., Article 20, Section 206. 

Allows shooting from sink-boxes by citizens, inclusive of 
Eastern Bay, in waters not less than 30 yards wide. 

Prohibits shooting with lights between evening twilight 
and morning twilight, and capturing by net or traps. Fine 
$50 to $100. Laws of 1880. 

Prohibits killing wood or acorn ducks before Sept. 20. 

Wicomico County.—Prohibits the killing of summer ducks 
between Jan. 1 and Sept. 10. 

Worcester County.—Prohibits the shooting of wildfow] be- 
tween April 10 and Nov. 1, catching of at any time, and 
shooting at night except from shore, and using any swivel 
or pivot gun. Chapter 160, 1880. 

PARTRIDGES. 

The general State law allows shooting from Nov. 1 to 
1ec. 24. This law applies to all counties where there is no 
local law. Where there is a local law it takes precedence 
over the State law. Local laws: Allegany, Oct. 15 to Jan. 
1; Anne Arrundel, Nov. 1 to Jan. 11; Baltimore county, 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 26; Caroline, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; Carrol, shoot- 
ing prohibited until Nov. 1, 1884; Cecil, Oct. 15 to Jan. 2; 
Dorchester, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; Frederick, Oct. 25 to Jan. 1; 
Garret, Nov. 1 to Jan. 1; Harford, Oct. 15 to Dec. 26; Kent, 
Oct. 25 to Jan. 15; Montgomery, Oct. 15 to Jan. 15; Prince 
George’s, Nov. 1 to Jan. 11; Queen Anne’s, Nov. 1 to Dec. 
2; Somerset, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; Talbot, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1; 
Washington, Oct. 20 to Jan. 1; Wicomico, Nov. 1 to Feb. 1; 
Worcester, Nov. 1 to March 1. 

WOODCOCK. 

The general State law allows shooting between June 15 
and Feb. 1. Local laws: Allegany, June 15 to Feb. 1; 
Baltimore county, June 15 to Feb. 1; Caroline, July 4 to 
Feb. 1; Cecil, June 10 to Jan. 1; Dorchester, June 15 to 
Feb. 1; Harford, June 10 to Jan. 1; Montgomery, June 10 to 
Jan. 1; Queen Anne’s, July 4 to Feb. 1; Talbot, June 15 to 
Jan. 1; Wicomico, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1. 

RABBITS. 


The general State law allows shooting between Oct. 15 
and Jan. 15. Local laws: Allegany, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1; 
Anne Arundel, Oct. 1 to Feb. 1; Baltimore county, Nov. 1 
to Jun. 1; Caroline, Nov. 1 to Jan, 1: Cecil, Oct. 15 to Jan. 
2: Dorchester, Oct. 15 to Jan. 15; Frederick, Oct. 1 to Feb. 
1; Harford, Oct. 15 to Dec. 26; Kent, Oct. 25 to Jan. 15; 
Prince George’s, Oct. 15 to Feb. 1; Queen Anne’s, Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 24; Talbot, Oct. 15 to Jan. 1;»Wicomico, Nov. 1 to 
Feb. 1. 

PHEASANTS. 

The general law allows shooting between Aug. 16 and Jan. 1. 
Local laws: Allegany. Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; Anne Arundel, 
Oct. 15 to Jan. 1; Baltimore county, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1; Cecil, 
Sept. 1 to Feb. 1; Dorchester, Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; Frederick, 
Oct. 15 to Juan. 1; Garrett, Aug. 15 to Jan. 1; Hartford, Sept. 
1 to Feb. 1; Montgomery, Sept. 1 to’ Feb. 1; Washington, 
Aug. 12 to Dee. 31. 

The Act of 1884 for the further protection of wild game 
and wildfow]l in Worcester county provides that no person, 
corporation or company shal) at any time kill or expose for 
sale, transport or have in possession any quail or partridge, 
woodcock, Wilson or English snipe, English or French 
mocking bird, rabbit, wild duck, wild goose, brant or swan, 
after the same has been killed, for any purpose except for 
consumption as food within Worcester county. Penalty, $5 
to $50 for each offense, and, in default of payment, imprison- 
ment at the rate of a day for each dollar of fine. 

Frederick county has a similar law in regard to pheasants, 
partridges, squirrels and woodcock. 

Queen Anne’s county requires non-residents to take out a 
shooting license. A license to ship game out of the country 
costs $100. 'Trespassing on posted ground is punishable by 
fine, which, if not paid, renders the offender liable to im- 
prisonment, 


MY LAST ANTELOPE HUNT. 


}T ‘ERE I am, dear Forest AND STREAM, stretched out on 

my back, a sad relic of an euthusiastic hunter. My 
ankle bone is broken, and the important and _ serviceable 
bones of my instep, which have just been put back into their 
proper positions, are very sore and weak. 

A few days ago I saddled up for an afternoon with the 
antelope. Going up the north branch of Bear Creek as far 
as the Culver corrals, and not seeing anything, I crossed the 
big flat to Dyer’s sheep camp on South Bear Creek, and 
from there went across country to the Boughton Gap, on the 
old road toward Cheyenne. The game seemed scarce 
enough, but toward the middle of the afternoon a bunch 
appeared in view half a mile away. They were quietly feed- 
ing on a hillside and very near its top. Quickly turning my 
horse and beating a hasty retreat, in order to study the lay 
of the ground, I found it necessary to ride back toward the 
north for a couple of hundred yards, and then turn sharp to 
the east and ride on that tack for half or three-quarters of a 
mile. Then I left my horse and climbing one hill peered 
cautiously over the top of it. The antelope were still feed- 
ing a couple or hundred yards away. The wind wasstrongly 
in my favor, and I had but to exercise ordinary care to de- 
crease the distance to abovt a hundred yards. Five minutes 
sufficed to place me in a favorable position when, choosing a 
buck nearest me, I fired, and broke his left foreleg. Away 
went the band, the wounded buck and all. Quickly return- 
ing to my horse, I was soon in the saddle prepared to give 
chase. Away we went, up hill and down, across the little 
valleys, through the little draws, in sage brush and sand, 
until a smart gallop of ten minutes brought the bunch in 
sight again. 

The wounded one had so far kept well along with his 
companions, but was now lying down. Keeping back a few 
minutes in order to give my horse a blow, I prepared to cut 
him out from the bunch. They saw me as Faces over the 
hill and in a few seconds were out of sight. The wounded 
buck did not discover my presence until I was well on to 
him, when he, too, sped away with a wonderful burst of 
speed for a crippled animal. Over two hills we raced, and 
down the third we started, the horse gradually gaining 
ground. It was my intention when the bottom of the third 
hill was reached to dismount and follow the game afoot, or 
ride very slowly, for he would, without doubt, stop runving 
in his weakened and tired condition; and discovering he was 
not pursued, lie down and rest, when out of sight, beyond 
the uext bill or two. 

But this was not to be, for scarcely was I well under way 
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down the third hill, not straight down, but siding or quarter- 
ing, when the horse aeeunt I felt him going from under 
me and attempted to clear myself but my rifle was in the 
way and we were bothdown. My left shoulder struck the 
hard ground with tremendous force, while the horse came 
down upon my left foot. Pulling it from under him I drew 
off the boot just in time for the foot was already discolored 
and swollen and the swelling rapidly increasing every 
moment. Then turning round to my horse who still lay 
motionless, I untied my saddle rope and hung on to it. The 
horse was my ouly companion and I had no relish for being 
left several miles from home with only one useful foot and 
no crutches 

The disabled foot was turned at a right angle out from its 
natural position. Tying my boot on the saddle, I shook up 
the horse, who had also received a pretty severe blow, the 
skin over the eye being knocked off and bleeding. After 
several efforts to mount him from the near side, I found it 
impossible to do so, not having the strength in my foot to 
sustain my weight in the stirrup; so turning the horse 
around, he was gentle enough to let me mount him from the 
off side, and the long, weary ride toward home commenced. 

There was no pain whatever. A couple of hours’ ride 
brought me to the Boughton Spring Branch, which empties 
into Bear Creek a mile above the ranch. Dismounting, I 
had a refreshing drink, bathed my head and foot, and 
climbed into the saddle again. Here it seemed as though the 
real trouble commenced. My head was reeling, the perspir- 
ation poured out all over my body, and I could not cven see 
my horse’s head. Close around me seemed a great wall of 
bright green. The horse kept the trail among the trees on 
the Spring Branch, while I bung tightly on to the horn of the 
saddle. This sort of blindness lasted perhaps ten minutes, 
when gradually the surroundings became distinct, and by 
the time I had reached Bear Creek everything was plain. 

I met one of the cowboys riding toward the ranch, and 
had ridden nearly home alongside of him before he noticed 
my foot. He said he saw my boot tied to the saddle, but 
thought that perhaps I had taken it off on account of corns 
or something of that kind. Bathing the foot in hot water 
and bandaging it with cotton batting and oiled silk, made 
the foot very comfortable. It did not feel as though any 
bones were broken or out of place, but a trip to town and an 
cxamination by a surgeon revealed the facts of a broken 
ankle bone and the bones of the instep out of position. One 
of the men riding the range told me a few days ago that he 
saw a wounded antelope with one of his forelegs broken. 
He may be the one that gave me the race. I had hoped the 
coyotes had downed him and put him out of misery. 

BEAR CREEK, Wyo. MILLARD. 


A NEW CLUB HOUSE. 


’ will be remembered that about three yesrs ago there 

was quite a little comment in the public prints on the 
formation of the Kittyhawk Club. This assoviatiop was 
said to have secured vast tracts of shooting land in North 
Carolina, and was darkly aliuded to asa monopoly which 
was likely to prevent the poor man from going gunning in 
the future. Since that time but little has Deen said about it, 
but the club has not been idle Under its new name, the 
Narrows Island Club, it has acquired various shooting proper- 
ties in Currituck Sound, which give it the absolute control of 
what is probabiy the best canvasback, redhead, and goose 
shooting on this continent, and has just completed a club 
house which is said to be the finest edifice of the kind in 
America. It stands on Narrows Island, not far from the 
old Nye place at Poplar Branch in Currituck county, N. C. 
The | ouse is 100x41 feet, with a wing 22x36 feet, and con- 
sists of two stories and an attic. The sitting-room is 27x27 
feet, and is furnished and finished in cherry with a hard 
wood floor. It has a high wainscoating. a paneled wood 
ceiling, large open fireplace, and large windows. The din- 
ing-room is 20x27 feet, and is finished in ash. The hull is 
large, and the staircase leading to the second story wide. On 
the first floor there is a drying-room and a gun-room, besides 
kitchens and other necessary apartments. The second story 
is devoted to bedrooms to accommodate eighteen members 
at one time. These are furnished in ash, with stoves and 
Kensington rugs. 

Besides the main club house, there are other buildings and 
improvements, of which the most important are a boat house, 
32x59 feet, and platform 12x59 feet, an inclosed basin for 
boats 50x59 and 4 feet deep, a dock 16 feet long and 225 feet 
of rail track, with truck, an ice house 16x16 feet, a maga- 
zine 10x12 feet, a woodshed 16x%0 feet, and a water-tight 
cistern 18 feet in diameter. 

All the work has been done in the most thorough manner, 
much of the labor having been performed by the best work- 
men that could be found in New York city. 

The present membership of the club is 25, who control 29 
of the 35 shares. The par value of these is $2,500, but we 
understand that a high premium has recently been bid for 
them without bringing out any shares. The stock of the 
Currituck Club has sold within a short time for $5,000 per 
share. 





























































Tue SouvH SIDE SPORTSMEN’s CLUB.—This renowned 
Long Island club has just issued its eighteenth annual report, 
from which we learn that the fishing last season was the best 
since the foundation of the club, the catch numbering to 
over 5,700 fish [trout]. The waters were, as usual, but little 
fished the lust months of the season, but it was very evident 
to those who visited the club during the summer that the 
waters were unusually well stocked. The club, although 
mainly a fishing club, stocks its grounds with quail and feeds 
them in severe weather. Of the 5,767 trout captured in 1883 
1,518, weighing 316 pounds 6 ounces, were taken in the 
main brook above the screen, and 4,249 frora the other 
waters, weighing 2,251 pounds 12 ounces, an average of 84 
ounces each. As the total catch for 1882 was 4,028, the in- 
crease is considered satisfactory. Abo:t 1,000,000 trout eggs 
were taken, and a good proportion of them were hatched by 
Mr. Riley. Eggs were still being taken from the rainbow 
trout wnhile the report was being written, and the result was 
impossible to foretell. The officers of the club are: Presi- 
dent. Roland Redmond; Vice-President, Chas. Banks; Trea- 
surer, John Benjamin; Secretary, H. Duval; Counsel, John 
E. Develin. 


GLENCOE, Fla., Oct. 28.—The thermometer registered 58° 
at 6 A.M. recently. The same day large flocks of ducks 
passed along the coast, and Mosquito Lagoon is now dotted 
with them. Duck shooting has commenced a little earlier 
than common. Quail are quite plenty this year; have seen 
numerous lange coveys. Several bear have been seen south 
of here this fa]]. One was killed by John and Charles Rush, 
of Cow Creek.—RED WING. 
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Worcester, Mass., Nov. 1.—The Jerome Marble hunting 
party arrived home to-day after a six weeks’ trip in the wilds 
of the far West. The party, who had the excursion car 
‘Edwin Forest,” included Mr. and Mrs. A. B. F. Kinney 
and child, A. L. Gifford, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Marble of 
this city, Mr, and Mrs. H. F; Allen of Grafton, Mr. W. H. 
Hutchinson of Lynn, Mr. M. Max B. Richardson of Oswego, 
N. Y., Mr. B. F. Lamb of Boston, and Mr. H. L. Schaeffer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. The attachés of the car consisted of 
Albert Parker, as porter; Wm. Bland, waiter, and John W. 
Adams. cook, all of Boston. The route was from this city 
tu Montreal, thence to Chicago, St. Paul and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. The first halt was at 
Lake Park, Minn.; the game found was ducks 
and chickens. Then:came a three days’ halt at New 
Buffalo, and then some length of time at Tappan. in Dakota, 
The next halt was at Dickinson, in Dakota. The men of 
the party, with a guide, left the ladies and the car on a side 
track and pushed out into the country. After an absence of 
ten days, a large portion of the time spent in the saddle, they 
returned loaded down with game. During their absence 
they secured fifteen deer, four antelopes and several moun- 
tain sheep. The monster shot by Mr. Lamb had horns which 
were forty inches long, measured seventeen and three-quar- 
ter inches in circumference, and weighed forty pounds. 
While on the trip they bagged 150 ducks and eighty geese. 
They went as far West as the Little Missouri; traveled about 
4,500) miles in their car, and some 200 miles on horseback. 


Fiorma Game.—Sanford, Fla., has a ‘‘wigwam,” so 
called, where an enterprising firm have put in a big stock of 
sportsmen’s supplies and fitted up a reading and yarn-spin- 
ning room for the meeting of successful gunners. Mr. C. A. 
Loud, one of the firm, writes of the game in that section as 
follows: ‘‘Near Sanford we have plenty of quail, I have 
bagged from 20 to 63 in a day, snipe also are quite plentiful. 
One day last winter a friend and myself bagged from 90 to 
100. Ducks, of which we have a large variety, stay with us 
all winter and Jarge bags are common. Deer can be found 
within two miles of town, and quite plenty from five to ten 
miles. Wild turkeys can be found near this place and in the 
country about. The fishing of this vicinity we can boast of. 
From 25 to 100 fish have often been taken by a single boat 
and we have shad, bream, pike, black bass, mullet and many 
other kinds of fish in Lake Monroe and surrounding waters. ’’ 


Maniroba.—Winnipeg, Man., Oct. 28.—The weather here 
is now turning quite cold, our first snow storm having 
arrived yesterday; consequently the ducks and geese are 
flying south in great numbers. The rustling of their wings 
is heard throughout the entire night. Game has been un- 
usually plentiful here this season, probably on account of 
our excellent game laws and the untiring efforts of the 
guardians to secure their strict observance. The early part 
of the season being very dry, it facilitated the breeding of 
the prairie chickens to a great extent, and any number of 
them can be secured a short distance (say three or four 
miles) from the city. Ducks, however, are very wild, and 
to bag them, with any degree of success, you must travel 
twenty-five or thirty miles from Winnipeg.—F. 


Mississippr GAME.—Philadelphia, Miss., Oct. 18.—I have 
had very little chance to examine into the game prospects 
for the season. I frequently flush bevies of quail by the 
roadside, and as | am passing through the fields, however, 
and they all seem to be very full, having from fifteen to 
twenty birds in them, and I have seen no small or weak 
bevies. i frequently see deer tracks where they have crossed 
the roads, and I have seen several large droves of turkeys. 
Ducks have not made their nye gn yet, and will remain 
only a day or two when they do come. Squirrels are gener- 
ally here in large numbers through the winter months. I 
have not been out hunting yet, and can probably give more 
definite inforiaation at a later date.-—ForEst FIexp. 


Missourr GAmME.—Jefferson City, Mo., Oct. 27, 1884.— 
The game around here is very abundant this fall. Deer are 
plentiful in the Osage River country. Turkeys are numerous 
but very wild. The quail have been suffering some from 
pot-hunters and market-hunters; they are not up to the 
average in size. Ducks are coming in since the recent cold 
snap in large numbers to the slews and lakes in the vicinity 
of the Osage and Missouri rivers. A large pelican was 
killed in the river just above this city last week which 
measured five feet high, and eight feet from tip to tip of the 
— It was a pure white, with black-tipped wings.-—P. 


GAME IN SuLLIvAN County.—Woodbourne, N. Y. Oct. 
26.—A party of three here last week took home as the reward 
of three days’ shooting sixty fine birds. This was a fair 
average of the shooting we have here. I had a fine wildcat 
chase the other day. The fun began at Catamount Ledge; 
from there the cat ran down into Catamount Swamp, across 
the east pond, back to the ledge, and then began to circle. 
That was the first time I had the satisfaction of seeing him, 
though he was too far off to snoot. The next circle brought 
him within range and I killed him, at seventy-five paces, my 
gun being loaded with BB shot, The wildcat measured 
5 feet 74 inches length, and stood 214 inches.—EL1 Gar- 
RITT (Guide). 


BAGGAGE MAsTEeRS ON THE Make.—Mechanicsville, N. 
Y., Nov. 3.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The Delaware & 
Hudson Canal Company’s railroad allows its baggagemen to 
collect any price they can for bird dogs, and also forbids 
passengers riding in baggage coaches. Consequently, when 
1 boarded the train for home yesterday, the baggagemen 
charged me fifty cents for my setter, five cents more than my 
own fare. And thus they salt every one they get a chance 
at. Can nothing be done to change this? This is the main 
road to the North Woods. Do others fare as I do?—A. C. J. 
[Do not pay the exorbitant charges. ] 





ForKep River, New Jersey, Nov. 3.—Large quantities 
of ducks are now in Barnegat Bay, and several fine bags 
have already been made, the largest one so far was by a 
party of gentlemen who were out two days with Capt. For- 
man Mathews; they brought in 165 ducks, mostly broadbills 
and redheads. The Riverside House will be kept open till 
about the 20th inst., from which point the bay is most avail 
able. Harvey’s Cedars, Capt. Ike Jennings, will also enter- 
tain gunners all winter.—B. 





NortH Caroitrysa Duck Suoorme.—A correspondent 
wishes information about some good duck shooting ground 
on the North Carolina coast, which is not taken up by 4 
club, and where he may go with assurance of success, 
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New Lone Istanp Cius.—Riverhead, N. Y.—Articles of 
incorporation of the Amagansett Sporting Club were filed 
in the County Clerk’s office on the 18th ult. The objects of 
the club are stated to be for hunting, shooting, fishing and 
the preservation of game. The trustees for the first year 
are: Frank Bennett, Abe Detmars, Samuel B. Loper, 
Charles M. Bennett, Henry Loper, William M. Terrell and 
Eugene Loper. 


SoOUTHBRIDGE, Mass., Oct. 30.—The Southbridge Rod and 
Gun Club of this town, held its annual supper this evening. 
It was served at the Dresser House, Mr. W. C. Campbell 
presided. The bill of fare included wild goose, partridge on 
toast and partridge fricasseed, squirrel pie, woodcock, and 
robin on toast. The occasion was a very enjoyable one. 


Toms River, N. J., Nov. 1.—The gunning season opens 
to-day with quite a good supply of quail, rabbits, etc. A 
week ago I saw six distinct coveys of quail in walking three 
miles. I saw a large number of swallows flying in a south- 
= direction at noon to-day. Is it not rather late for them? 


Montana.—Birch Creek, Oct. 21.—The weather is still 
clear and no snow in the mountains, Brant and other 
waterfowl began to go south three nights ago.—J. W. 8. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


SALMON FISHING ON PUGET SOUND. 


T= autumn days are upon us; our summer is ended. 
The haves are falling thick and fast, the nights are 
growing cool, and now and then our lovely ‘‘Indian sum- 
mer” is varied by a cold rainstorm, A thousand signs com- 
bine to warn us of the approach of the days when the gentle 
art must be a dream. The erratic jacksnipe (sic, by our local 
phraseology) is abroad in the meadows and marshes, startling 
the hunter by his marvellous gyrations, and the voice of the 
teal and mallurd enlivens the waters where he is wont to re- 
sort. Our fishing for 1884 is but a pleasant memory, an 
annual addition to the files of sweet recollections, the perusal 
of which is to cheer our old age and make pleasant our de- 
clining years. Was it Talleyrand of whom the following 
story is told? Asking a young manif he played whist, and 
being informed that he did not, he remarked: ‘*What a 
cheerless old age you are preparing for yourself.” In the 
same light the sportsman may view the conduct of the man 
who is not a follower of the rod and gun. The writer de- 
rives an immense amount of satisfaction from his pilgrim- 
ages to the shrine of his object of worship, when he thinks 
of the pleasure he will derive in his old age from his retro- 
spective fishing and hunting excursions. The sharp corners 
of fatigue, cold, hunger and all like discomforts experienced 
by the hunter will have been removed by the obliterating 
hand of time, and the pleasant recollectious that are left 
will serve to make pleasant many an hour of reverie by the 
fireside. 

Among the many pleasant excursions which the writer 
has made during the past summer, he gives the one which 
he is about to narrate a prominent place. 

Every August at about the same time the annual run of sal- 
mon begins and lasts for about six weeks. During this time the 
bays and inlets of the Sound, into which streams flow, are 
filled with myriads of these fish, which may be seen at any 
time during flood tide jumping from the water in countless 
numbers for some unknown reason. Flinging themselves 
twice their own length out of the water they fall on their 
sides with a heavy splash and disappear. No satisfactory 
reason for their jumping has ever been given. The writer is 
inclined to think it is done out of pure sportiveness. During 
this “run” salmon will take a spoon hook freely and afford 
fine sport. The bay upon which Seattle, the metropolis of 
Washington Territory, is situated is a famous place for sal- 
mon, as quite a large river (the Duwamish) empties into its 
head a couple of miles above town. 

Rising one morning in September last at 5 o’clock the 
writer walked down to a boat house, stopping on the way 
for a cup of coffee at a restaurant. At the boathouse he 
selected a light, easy rowing boat and set out. A pull of 
haif a mile brought him to the fishing grounds, which lie 
along the edge of the deep water bordering on the mud flats 
at the head of the bay, through which run the three mouths 
of the river. Here a busy scene presented itself. The sur- 
tace of the water for a mile or more was covered with 
Indian canoes whose occupants were busily engaged in 
hauling in the lordly fish, which on reaching shore they dis- 
posed of for the pitiful price of five cents each. ‘These 
Indians often fill their canoes in a morning's fishing. Scat- 
tered among the canoes were a few boats occupied by white 
men, who, like the writer, were bent on pleasure, not profit. 
The sun was just rising over the Cascade range as the writer 
neared the grounds, casting its radiance on the snowy peaks 
of the Olympic mountains in the west. To the south old 
Mount Ranier reared his snowy head. half cold and forbid- 
ding and half bathed in the rosy sunlight. Immediately at 
hand were the smooth waters of the bay, skirted with their 
green border of mighty firs, standing in unbroken plalanx 
save where the two miles of city front lay. The town was 
still in shadow, and but for the columns of smoke rising 
i the many manufactories, would have seemed still 
asleep. 

But action was necessary did the writer intend to do any 
work on that morning. Jointing his heavy lancewood rod 
and adjusting his reel with its hundred yards of line, he 
fastened on a spoon, and adjusting a sinker of four ounces 
weight about twenty feet in front of the hook, so as to keep 
the spoon about two feet under water when in motion, he 

was ready for business. Starting off with a slow steady 
stroke, which propelled the boat at about two and a half 
miles an hour, he unreeled his live as he went, till he had 
out about 100 feet. A few minutes’ rowing and a vicious 
jerk announced that he was fast toa fish. Dropping his 
oars the eager fisherman commenced reeling in. It 13 a pecu- 
liarity of these fish that when hooked they will come in 
without resistance, even swimming toward the boat until 
they get in sight, when off they go as if shot from a gun, 
and it is then that the real fight begins. It is no easy task, 
in alight boat with a flexible rod, to bring a good-sized 
salmon to gaff, and so the writer found in this instance. A 
dozen times did he have him within ten feet of the boat, onl 
to have him make another rush for freedom. The tac 
was good, however, and. twenty minutes from the time he 
was Soaked xed the fine fish was gasping with his mouth out of 
water alongside the boat, Taking his gaff, a large fish hook 








lashed to a stick, and dexterously introducing it into his 
ga ing jaws, he landed himin the boat. He was a noble 
ellow, weighing 13} pounds, and afterward proved to be 
the largest one of the morning’s catch. These fish will 
average probably 7 pounds, and they are caught weighin 

as much as 40 or 50 pounds. The writer has taken one 0 

82 pounds. A row of an hour and a half more resulted in 
the capture of four more salmon, weighing from 4 to 8 
pounds, 

A brisk row home succeeded, and after a good cold bath 
the writer was in good condition to enjoy a late breakfast. 
The catch of the morning was an average one for a rod, 
which is, of course, a slower method of taking them than 
with a hand line, although the enjoyment connected with 
the latter process is not to be compared with that.resulting 
from the former. It is not an unusual thing for two men, 
one rowing and one fishing, to catch twenty in a morning in 
acouple of hours with a hand line. These fish are in fine 
condition when “running,” and are a magnificent table fish 
cooked in any way. As a food fish tuey are surpassed prob- 
ably only by the famous Columbia River salmon. Very large 
numbers are taken during the season. The canning of them 
is « large industry, and their export and. sale adds no small 
sum to the wealth of the Sound. A few years ago, at a point 
some twenty miles below Seattle, 7,000 of these fish were 
taken in one haul of a seine. They are very gamy and fight 
to the last. 

It may not be out of place, as we are speaking of a salt- 
water fish, to mention that we have in the Sound :nearly all 
of the varieties of salt-water fish known to the temperate 
zone; but owing to the fine trout fishing within easy reach 
and the salmon fishing; there is not uch sait-water fishing 
indulged in for other fish than salmon for recreation. There 
is, of course, no fishing that will compare with trout and 


salmon fishing, unless it i be Dr. Henshall’s pets. When 
one can lie on a bed of rose leaves he does not care to recline 
on corn husks. ALKI. 


SEATTLE, W. T., Oct. 25. 


ECHOES FROM THE TOURNAMENT. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The fly-casting at the late tournament did not show the 
distances expected hecause the contestants cast across the 
wind instead of with, or against it. It is well known that 
some casters can get out more line against a moderate breeze 
than with it, hence, if the stand had been moved out from 
the shore, say a hundred feet and Jet them cast directly in, 
the record would have been better. Thestand was built upon 
legs and was stationary. It would seem as if a float was the 

roper thing to cast from, for then it could be moved at will. 
Two logs would float it and it would be both portable and 
secure. It was suggested to use a boat, but distance casting 
requires a more secure footing, and a float will meet all the 
requirements. LooKEr On. 


Ettitor Forest and Stream: 

It strikes me that the Committee did not do as well as 
usual by the amateurs this year, in leaving out Class C. 
Surely there were prizes enough if they had not overloaded 
the minnow casting class with them. I would call their 
attention to a fault or oversight in the programme, and one 
which is growivg. This is the fact that there is no place for 
an amateur who has ever won a first prize. He is barred 
out from all classes except the expert ones, where he must 
meet men who are far ahead of any winners of amateur 
prizes. Why not make a class for them next year? 

AMATEUR. 


[The suggestion of a floating platform has already been 
made, but whether it is a desirable thing or not is not settled, 
‘‘Amateur” is informed that there were not prizes enough to 
fill Class C this hs Those in the minnow casting class 
were given especially for that class, and the Committee could 
not change them. Whether his proposition to make a class 
for amateurs who have won first ig a good one or not, the 
next committee will decide.—F. M.] 


SMALL FLIES. 


T is our belief that most artificial flies used in America 
are too large. We have been gradually reducing the 
size of our trout flies until we have some midges, scarcely 
larger than the tiniest insect which dances over the water, 
and we find them killing. The prevailing belief is that the 
hook which necessarily accompanies such a fly is not large 
enough to hold a good trout. If the hook is of good steel, it 
will do it in proper hands. A trout will often rise to a small 
fly when a large one will alarm it. Concerning this ques- 
tion, an American writer recently said that he was glad to 
see that English anglers were following the American exam- 
ple and recognizing the ‘‘stream value of fine tackle.” Mr. 
R. B. Marston, editor of the London Fishing Gazette, claimed 
that the English used finer, 7. ¢., more delicate tackle and 
flies than the Americans, and sent on some flies which were 
forwarded to Mr. W. C. Prime, who wrote Mr. Marston as 
follows: 

“Profile House, New Hampshire, U. 8. A., Sept. 8, 1884. 
Dear Sir—Tbat I have not, long ago, thanked you with 
all heart for sending me the flies has been more my misfor- 
tune than my fault. When I received them, by the kind 
hands of Mr. Harris, I had left town with the intent to pass 
the spring and summer. as usual, rod in hand each day. 
But at the very time — reached me at Franconia, near this 
place, I was overtaken by an attack of illness, and I have 
not had a well hour since. Three several unfinished letters 
to you attest my desire to tell you how thoroughly I felt your 
kindness in sending the flies, and what a revelation they 
were to me of the possibilities of high art in the angler’s 
employments and life. But if you know the weariness of 
body and mind which accompany constant paiu for months, 
you will, 1 am sure, appreciate my own regret that I could 
not write as I wanted to, and understand why this acknow. 
ledgment has beea delayed. With the cooler weather of 
autumn I begin to feel some of the return of vigor and 
health. 

“I have shown to a host of friends these flies, not only as 
marvellous specimens of delicacy and perfection of work, 
but also, as I esteem them most, as evidences of the relation- 
ship among anglers of all countries and all peoples. It was 
exceedingly gratifying to receive them on this account. It 
is many years since I have tied a small fly or a gnat, though 
1 use more of them than any four other American anglers. 
I depend for my supplies on Scotland and England, It is 
vr three years that any of the American dealers in 
tackle have had gnats or small flies on sale. This was, doubt- 
less because of the abuudance of trout in many of our waters, 
and ‘the freedom with which ‘they rose to almost any cast. 


But from my childhood, years , I have been accustomed 
to use fine tackle and small flies. It was my pride, as a 
small boy, to kill large trout ona single horse hair, and I 
have always since enjoyed the use of the most delicate lead- 
ers and gnats when killing the heaviest fish. But I never 
saw or dreamed of such exquisite bits of fly-makin,z as these. 
I have two or three hobbies. I have given a long life to the 
col.ection and study of early illustration in books. I have 
devoted a good deal of time to the study of ancient art. I 
have filled my house with a collection of pottery and porce- 
lain. I live, when in town, among these associations; but 
all my life, my heart, is shut upon my rod case, until I get 
away from town, and then it escapes and enjoys its beating. 
With renewed thanks, I am sincerely yours, 
“W. C. PRIME.” 

The Fishing Gazette publishes this and says: 

‘Some years ago, when noticing Forest AND STREAM in 
this paper, I said what a good thing it was that the Conti- 
nent of North America, with its unrivalled sporting grounds 
and waters, was in the hands of an English-speaking and 
practically English race, which produced as keen, good, and 
true sportsmen as the old country. Since then 1 have met 
or corresponded with many American anglers, and I have 
always experienced the same feeling of good fellowship 
which is shown by the very pleasant letter quoted above. 
May the feeling grow and extend.—R. B. Marston.” 


REMARKABLE CatcH or SHap.—Three hundred shad 
were recently caught in a mackerel weir off Truro, Mass. 
They were of good size and condition, several of them 
weighing five pounds. We saw them on Mr. Blackferd’s 
stand iast Saturday, and they were bright and beautiful. 
As the shad finish spawning in the Connecticut River in 
July and are supposed to go to deep water to recuperate, it is 
singular that a school should be found so far inshore. The 
old theory that this fish left our coast for the south in the 
fall is not now believed in, but it is thought that they seek 
depths where they find a temperature of about 60° Fahr. 
and crustacean food. 

BLUEFISH AT BARNEGAT.—Outside the beach at Barne- 
gat shore was grand sport last week with big bluefish. Num- 
bers were taken running from six to twelve pounds, and 
many boats were out, the wind being favorable for the 
yachts to go out the inlet and cruise up and down the beach. 
A great weight of fish was salted down, and the life-saving 
crews were in luck for the provision of a part of their winter 
stores. This was about the only run of big bluefish that 
showed itself this year.—Homo. 


Sishculture, 


THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE RIVER EXCURSION. 


T 1 o'clock P. M. the second day, the members of the Fish- 
cultural Association proceeded in carriages to the Lower 
Cedar Point wharf, where they embarked on board the Fish 
Hawk, one of the Fish Commission steamers, which had been 
tendered for the occasion by Professor Baird. 

In the course of the afternoon the committee, appointed on 
Tuesday by the President of the Association to draw up a 
resolution looking to the interests of oyster cultivators, pre- 
pared their report, and shortly afterward a meeting ef the 
Association was called to order in the saloon of the vessel by 
the President. 

THE PRESIDENT: This meeting is called for the purpose of 
considering the desirability of changing the name ot the Asso- 
ciation. The present name is not considered comprehensive 
enough by a number of its members. After this point has 
been settled, we will consider any other business that may be 
brought forward. 

Pror. GoopE: I heg to propose that the name of the ‘“‘Amer- 
ican Fishcultural Association” be changed to the ‘‘American 
Fisheries Association.” I have conferred with several of the 
members present in order to get an idea as to what the gen- 
eral feeling might bein the matter. I should not have brought 
up this question on the pas occasion but for the fact that 
every one with whom i have spoken scems to bein favor of 
the change. I think it hardly necessary, therefore, to present 
all the reasons for the proposed change. I will, in brief, sa 
that in most of the European countries—Norway, England, 
Holland, Germany and Spain—there are ‘“‘fisheries associa- 
tions,” ‘fisheries societies” and ‘‘tischerei vereins,” which in 
scope correspond precisely to this one, and I believe that by 
changing its name we shall be brought into a more appropri- 
ate rela‘ion with those sister societies, and that thereby the 
limitations of the society will be more exactly represented. 
Of course the greater includes the less, and the change of the 
words “‘fishcultural” to ‘‘fisheries” will in no way diminish the 
importance of fishculture, or of the work of those members of 
the Association who are more particularly interested in that 
special branch of the fisheries. 

The president submitted a general request for tae opinions 
of the members. 

Mr. ROoosEVELT: I confess that the proposition to =e | the 
name of this Association has surprised me somewhat. am 
not quite satisfied that the propesed name conveys to our 
English-speaking and American-thinking men precisely the 

urpose of the organization. Our Association is in reality a 

shcultural association. The name ‘‘fisheries association” is 
open to various interpretations. At this moment I am hardly 
prepared to define vo cag what would be precisely con- 
veyed by that expression. e certainly do not meet for the 

urpose of catching fish but for the purpose of creating fish. 
Pac not think that to the English mind the word “‘fishery” or 
““tischerei” conveys the purpose of this Association at all, and 
it seems to me that “‘tishculture” is the better term. The name 
of this Association originally was the ‘‘Fishculturists’ Associa- 
tion,” but that was not broad enough. Fishculturists confine 
themselves exclusively to taising fish, involving practical and 
not scientific research. It has been suggested that many of 
the papers that have been read before the Association have 
been only indirectly connected with fishcultural matters; but 
it scems to me that all of them have had a direct bearing on 
tishculture. The food of fish is necessary to their cultivation 
and a knowledge of their uses, character and nature is also 
essential. I cannot see how anything that is connected with 
the study of fish would not come within the limits of a fish- 
cultural association; and when I heard of the name proposed, 
it occured to me that the term “‘fisheries association” would 
not definitely interpret the aims.of this society. 

Dr, Hupson: I have been reflecting upon this matter and 
would say that my thoughts in the main coincide wit: those 
of Mr, Roosevelt, although my conclusions are somewhat dit- 
ferent, I am inclined to the opinion that che word ‘Fisheries 
Association” is rather broader than ‘‘Fishcultural Associa- 
tion,” and would be more acceptable, Many men when asked 
to join our Association say, ‘iam nota fishcuiturist.” I do 

not feel as if I had an ial interest in the subject,” 
although, if they attended its meetings, they would soon dis- 
cover that all kinds of fish, lobsters and oysters are described ; 
their an physiology, digzumeds their food investi, 
gated; their anal, an or; tions compared 
with othérs. It seems realhy as though in the terra “Riehoul 
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tural” all the matters just alluded to cannot be strictly in- 
cluded, and for that reason I believe that ‘Fisheries Agsocia- 
tion” would be more suitable. It is the term most generally 
employed in Europe, and I think it is the best for us to adopt. 
eof name is one which 
should commend itself to this Association. According to my 
views, the Association has outgrown its original purposes. Its 
primary object was to bring into closer relations those who 
were immediately engaged in the artificial breeding of fish; 
and when the Fish Commissioners of the several States were 
invited to join, some, I know, declined, because they were not 
fishculturists or fish-growers for gain. But all this is changed 
now; the aims of this Association have gradually become 
more expanded and elevated—embracing ee that per- 
his is seen 

in the great variety of topics which were presented for dis- 
cussion during the session of the Association. Strictly speak- 
ing, Professor Atwater’s excellent paper would not have been 
an a one before an association of persons devoted 
y to the best method of cultivating and increasing food 
fishes. And yet it was one of the most acceptable papers pre- 
sented; and it was acceptable because the members of the 
Association have learned to take broader and more compre- 
hensive views of the subject of fisheries. In a word, this 
Association has outgrown its name—and it needs to adopt a 
name that will more truly, more significantly, indicate its 
present commendable objects and studies. I think the term 
‘Fisheries’ Association” would accomplish this. It may be 
adopted with or witout the definite article ‘‘the;” but I 
would prefer to call it ‘The American Fisheries Association.” 
Mr. Wortu: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—I have felt in 
my work that I needed the hearty co-operation of the fisher- 
men, and I have endeavored to bring about a more intimate 
relationship between them and fishculturists. I have found in 
North Carolina that the fishermen were fighting the work, and 
at the exposition which we —— to hold there this fall, I 
the State a movement which will 

bring about a ‘“‘fisherman’s convention,” which will hold its 
sessions in October, at which time I hope to display the fish- 
ery industries of North Carolina. With regard to the change 
of name, I think that the term at present in use is rather nar- 
row. Several special subjects have been taken up at our recent 
sessions which are not fishcultural, and yet if we call it “The 
American Fisheries Association” we drop rather beyond the 
line where we want to go. As Colonel McDonald said to me, 
we are a kind of protective association of the fisheries. We 
not only want to propagate fish, but to perfect the system of 
fishing, and the methods of preparing and marketing them; 
all of which considerations have direct gg Hy the name 
Vhile it is desir- 

able that these various questions should have their place with 
us, it seems to me that the proposed name is rather a broad 
departure from its present anchorage. I think the name 
should be broader and more comprehensive than at present, 
but I am rather opposed to calling it ‘°‘The American Fisheries 
Association.” I can suggest nothing better, I admit, but it 
seems as if there must be some intermediate and aopropriate 
name. The term “society” strikes me as more suitable than 
“association.” If manufacturers and fishermen be allowed to 
come in, I am somewhat afraid that they will overbalance en- 
tirely the fishcultural element. I am opposed to changing the 
name to “The American Fisheries Association,” but there is 


Mr. PrKe: I think the proposed ch 


tains to food fishes in all their manifold relations. 


simp 


have already organized in 


by which our Association should be known. 


an intermediate name if we could just hit on it. 


Col. McDonaLp: I have no opinion to — nee 
agree with him 


has already been expressed by Mr. Pike. 
fully. 


Mr. Evarts: i somewhat disagree with my friend Mr. 
Roosevelt. I would suggest something covering the same idea, 
but how it will sound I cannot say—‘‘The Fish Interests Asso- 
ciation’—I don’t know whether that would be intelligible or 


not. 


Mr. WiLLcox: I feel as if it were desirable to change the 
name, judging by what my feelings were when I was asked 
to become a member. I said, “I am nota fishculturist, al- 
though I am interested in its scientific relations.” I thought I 
would be ‘“‘out of my latitude” in the territory of this Associ- 
ation. But judging from what I have seen and heard since I 
have been a member, I now believe that the Association has 
outgrown the purpose of its original organization. I think the 
time has come when the name should be changed; but I am 
not prepared to suggest a substitute, as I have not considered 


the matter sufficiently. 


Mr. Stone: I do not know that I have much to say. I think 
the considerations on both sides are of about equal weight. 
When Professor Goode asked me if I objected to the change 
being made, I said I had no objection, but since Mr. Roosevelt 
has spoken on the other side, 1 can say that the change of 
name would, I[ believe, radically change the purpose of the As- 
sociation. I think it would be rather a pity todo that. Per- 
haps [am more sensitive on the subject than some of the 
others, because I happen to be the one who drew up the con- 
stitution under the old name. If, however, the change is 
thought to be for the interests of the Society, I don’t think I 
should offer any objection; but I think it would bea good 
plan to let the matter lie over for a year, until we have given 


it more thought. 


Mr. Maruer: I feel like saying a few words. I think with 
Mr. Stone that if we could offer a name that would embrace 
the whole purpose of the Association—perhaps ‘‘The American 
Fish, Fisheries, Oysters, Lobster and Fishcultural Associa- 
tion”—it would be well, but it would take a great deal of ink. 
I should prefer to call it a ‘‘society,” because there are fewer 
letters in it than in ‘“‘association,” and the Secretary has less 
writing to do. As a fishculturist, I do not like to see the 
idea of fishculture lost sight of or made to take asecond place. 
That was the main purpose of the Association at its birth, and 
I believe that Mr. Stone and I are the only owo original mem- 
bers left. I agree with Mr. Stone’s suggestion that’the matter 
lie over for a year. | object to any cl:ange whatever, because 
we are well known by our old name, and under it have taken 
in all questions which we can under the proposed new one, 
If at afuture meeting there should be a majoriety of net- 
makers, they might wish to again change the name to include 
their business. I have grown up with the Association under its 
old names, and it seems to me suicidal to make a change. It 
is like exchanging a tattered flag that we have fought under 
for one just out of the shop. 1 can readily see how new mem- 


bers desire a change, but I cannot approve it. ° 


PrRor. GILL: Although I may not be a member of this As- 
sociation, I have no objection to speak, as lam requested. I 
um rather inclined to disagree with that old proverb that a 
rose under any other name smells equally sweet. I think Mr. 
Roosevelt has given a good argument for changing rather than 
keeping the name. He has well remarked that the Associa- 
tion has developed from a fishculturists’ association into a fish- 
cultural association, and that it is stiJl in progress of further 


development; and it seems as though it would be merely fol- 
lowing a natural sequence to enlarge it still further and call it 
‘The American Fisheries Association.” As regards the pref- 
erence of the word ‘‘association” or ‘‘society,” I should be dis- 
posed to retain the old name, because we are apt to recognize 
a “society” as a local organization, while this is rather a peri- 
patetic body. It would then be on a footing with the “‘Amer- 
iean Association for the Advancement of Science,” and others 
which are also peripatetic in their habits. I should, there- 
fore, be in favor of simply changing the name to “American 
Fisheries Association.” 

Dr. H. H. Cary: It occurs to me that the name might be 
made a litule more comprehensive, and it seems to me that a 
change is desirable. In that view, I venture to throw out a 
su: tion, and ask how it would do to call it ‘‘The American 
Fishcultural and Protective Association.” We need protec- 
tion as much as anything else. There are as many poachers 
of fish as of game. : ‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 






































































































favor of retaining the old name. 


people would regard it as composed 


til the next meeting of the Association. 


races @ 


months. 


be obtained. Now I t 


able. 
THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen: Are you read 


ment. 
This was taken and lost. 


‘‘association.” 


that it should be called **The American Fisheries Society.” 


its members have gone home, to hold this meeting here. 


lar. 


meeting as an irregular one. 
throughout the whole meeting. 


morni 
Society.” 


tion?” 


We will now vote on it. * 
This was taken and carried. 


“The American Fisheries Society.” 


SOME RESULTS OF FISHCULTURE. 


annum, and adding $1,000,000 annua 
products of the country. 


summer residents. 


streams being kept 


u 
and by protection. The summer visitors who are 


carried on there. 


CALIFORNIA SALMON.—The efforts to acclimate this species 
on the Atlantic slope and in the Mississippi basin have proved 
abortive, unfavorable temperature conditions, as I have else- 
where shown, having militated against success. This, how- 
ever, is to be regarded as an experiment in acclimation rather 
than in fishculture, the artificial rs and planting of 

aving carried the annual 
production ot that river up to double the volume it had before 


this species in the Sacramento River 


planting was inaugurated, and added to its aggregate value 
$300,000 per annum. 

WHITEFISH.—The propagating and planting of this species 
in the great lakes was undertaken in the face of a rapid 
decrease, which foreshadowed the exhaustion of these fisher- 
ies ina few years. This decrease has been arrested, and the 
product is again slowly on the increase. 

SHAp.—The results of the artificial propagation and planting 
of shad cannot, in the absence of accurate statistics covering 
the whole coast, be definitely stated. There isno question but 
the production of the Chesapeake area as a whole is steadily 


on the increase, though local causes determine local failures 
of the fisheries each season; local statistics, being the only 
measure of increase that we have, of course can furnish us no 
data by which we can determine the general advance in pro- 
duction. This, however, is shown by the decreased cost per 

pound of the shad from season to season in the face of a con- 


Mr. Envicorr: I have listened to the interesting papers that | tinually increasing 
have been read at many annual meetings of this Association, 2 
and have as yet seen nothing to prevent a member from intro- | in the markets of Baltimore and Washington being from $12 
ducing any matter that pertains even in the remotest degree 
to fish or fisheries. Nor do I suppose we shall ever have any all 
difficulty in that particular. Consequently I see no reason for | Commission. 
changing the name. [ do not think that we have grown so 
large that we should be ashamed of the old colors. I am in 


Pror, GooDE: Mr. President: I have no personal feeling in | trout eggs. 
the matter, but it seems to me that there has been a little | the Kennebago Stream of two to eight pounds each, and 
misapprehension of the significance of the term “fisheries” as | could have caught many more if they had been required. 
used in the literature of the present time. We have had last | They were all taken from one spa 
year in London the International Fisheries Exhibition, the | part by seining; although they would take the fly well, even 
classification of which corresponded to some extent with the | when they were ripe and the eggs would run from them; but 
scope of this society, and was much broader than this institu- | we found it aslow way. We did not kill a fish at Kennebago, 
tion at the present promises to be. The word ‘“‘fisheries” is | and only one on the Rangeley Stream. They were the finest 
used in the broadest sense by a great many writers upon fish- | lot I ever saw. In the small pool below the dam on the 
ing topics. ‘‘Fishery” is a very different word. e word | Rangeley outlet I took twenty-six at one pu!l, which averaged 
“fisheries,” as in Germany and France, takes in the whole | five pounds each; the largest trout weighed nine and one- 
subject of economy in fishing, and includes protection, propa-| half pounds. We also took a male salmon of ten pounds, and 
es, + wd methods of carrying on the fisheries, and em- | saw several others above the dam, and also very many large 
the subjects that have been discussed by this Asso- 
ciation during the past two or three years of its history, in 
which interval the scope of the Association has been much 
wider than in previous years. I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to voting for a deferment of the consideration of the sub- 
ject, but fail to see what can be gained. I think such action 
will retard the Association in its march of progress just twelve 


Pror. GILL: I would suggest that the furtherance of the 
fisheries is the object of this Association, as I understand it, 
and fishculture is simply a means by which this objective can 

ink that the work of this Association 

naturally includes a very wide field of investigation, and, 
therefore, am of the opinion that the term “‘fishculture” is 
decidedly too narrow in its meaning. If fishculture is its limit, 
then to be logical we would have to eliminate a good deal 
that has been done by this Association; in other words, we 
should have to call a halt, put down the brakes, and put back 
the work of the Association a good deal behind that point 
which it has already reached. This organization began in a 
small way—as a fishculturists’s association; it became natur- 
ally developed inthe course of time into ay association that 
took cognizance of all that related to fishculture, and it has 
now developed beyond that point, embracing in its aim all 
that is useful for the fisheries. It seems to me consequently 
that, if it be desired to have a name which is expressive of its 
resent aims, such a change as 1s proposed, namely, to call 
it the *‘American Fisheries Association” is decidedly prefer- 


for the 
question? The first vote will be on Mr. Roosevelt’s amend- 


Mr. ROOSEVELT: [ recommend the word ‘‘society” instead of 
Pror. GoopeE: I accept this amendment, and am willing 


Mr. MaTHER: I would really like to ask whether it is parlia- 
mentary, after this Association has adjourned, and some of 


object to all the proceedings of this meeting as being irregu- 


THE PRESIDENT: I shall rule it in order, as the Association 
has no order of business. Besides, Mr. Mather has taken part 
in the discussion, and therefore has no right to object to the 


Cot. McDonALD: It is the largest attendance we have had 
Mr. MatTHeR: But the regular meeting adjourned this 


ng. 
THE _——— The last amendment has been accepted 
that the name shall be changed to ‘‘The American Fisheries 


Pror. GoopeE: I would like to ask one question. Supposing 
the wish of the majority be to retain the old name, ‘‘Associa- 


THE PRESIDENT: The amendment has already been accepted. 


THE PRESIDENT: The future name of this Association is 


NARP.—The carp, wherever planted under favorable con- 

/ ditions, and receiving reasonable care and attention, 
have grown, bred, and multiplied rapidly. Thirty thousand 
distinct bodies of water in every section of the United States 
have been occupied with this tish. ‘These represent an aggre- 
gate area of 100,000 acres of waste water, which have been 
converted to profitable, almost spontaneous, production, 
yielding at a moderate estimate 20,000,000 pounds of food per 
lly to the value of the 


BLacK Bass.—The black bass has been acclimated in all of 
the rivers of the Atlantic slope, and while not increasing the 
aggregate food product of the areas occupied by them, the 
introduction of this game fish has indirectly contributed to 
the prosperity of various sections by attracting sportsmen and 


TrovuT.—The mountain sections of New York, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont have their game and fish well preserved 
through the efforts of the State Fish Commissioners; the trout 
iP by artificial propagation or Panam on 

awn to 
this region by the fame of its hunting and fishing leave there 
annually $1,500,000, according to the statement of the New 
Hampshire Commissioner. The larger part of this is to be 
credited to the efforts in artificial propagation systematically 
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demand brought about by increasing 
ulation and increased facilities for distribution, the price today 


to $20 per hundred and from three to four cents per pound.— 
Marshall McDonald, in Bulletin of the United States Fish 


MAINE TROUT.—Stanley, Morris County, N. J., Oct. 31, 
1884.—Editor Forest and Stream: The following letter from 


Mr. RoosEvELT: I propose to let the matter lie over for a | Hon. Henry O. Stanley, Commissioner of Fish and Game, will 
year. If you change the name to ‘‘Association of Fisheries.” | doubless interest many of your readers.—GEO. SHEPARD 
of fishermen. It would} Pac. “Office of Commissioner of Fish and Game, Dixtield, 
narrow our aims instead of broadening them. If we could | Me, Oct. 27, 1884.—My dear cousin, your letter received. We 
agree on an accurate and satisfactory substitution, I would} are very busy with our report and fighting the poachers 
not object. I move that the subject lie over for a year, or un- | which takes — all my time, day and night. Ireturne 

e 


from Rangeley a few days ago, having finished taking brook- 
e secured about 800 male and female trout in 


bed, for the most 

























































trout, which we did not disturb. Those we took from the 
pool below the dam we put above out of the way of the blueback 
tishermen. The gates are shut, and they will not run down 
the stream until the water rises. We took about fifty trout 
in the pool below the dam averaging five pounds each. We 
have kept the Kennebago and Rangeley streams guarded this 
fall without help from subscriptions or from the State, except 
the cost of running the hatching house. Mr. Stilwell and my- 
self have thus far borne the expense, and hope the result will 
be seen in the future. Truly yours—HENRY OU. STANLEY.” 


Che Hennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Dec. 16, 17, 18 and 19.—Third Bench Show of the Southern Massa- 
chusetts Poultry Association, Taunton, Mass. Wm. C. Davenport, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Dec. 39, 31 and Jan. 1, 2, 1885.—Bench Show of the Meriden Poultry 
Association, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary. 

Jan. 1U to 14, 1885.—World’s’ Exposition Bench Show, New Orleans, 
La. Mr. Chas. Lincoln. Superintendent. 

Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Annual Bench Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr, H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

March 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1885.-Second Annual Bench Show of the Cin- 
cinnati Sportsman’s Club, Cincinnati, O. Charles Lincoln, Superin- 


tendent. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov, —.—Third Annual Trials of the Robins Island Club, Robins 
Island, L. I. Open to members only. Mr. A. T. Plummer, Secretary 

Nov. 17.--Sixth Annual Trials of the Eastern Field Trials Club, at 
High Pomt, N.C. W. A. Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, L. I. 

Nov. 17.-—-First Annual Trials of the Fisher's Island Club, Fisher’s 
Island. N. Y. Open to members only. Mr. Max Wenzel, Secretary, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Dec. 2.—Second Annual Trials of the Pacific Coast Field Trials 
_ at Walltown Timber, Cal. N. E. White, Secretary, Sacramento 
Cal. 

Dec. 8 —Sixth Annual Trials of the National American Kennel Club 
at Canton, Miss. D. Bryson, Seeretary, Memphis, Tenn. 

Dec, 15.—Southern Sportsmen's Association Trials, Canton, Miss. 
Mr. T. K. Renaud, Secretary, New Orleans, La. 











A. K. R. 


NHE AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 
pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (25 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid in advance. Yearly subscription $1. Address 
“American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 2832, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1644, Volumel, bound in cloth, sent 
postpaid, $1.5¢. 


THE BLACK SETTERS. 


7 or twelve years ago I had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to your then editor. At that time I wasin your 
city to meet the Commissioners of Fisheries for the State, 
being deputed by the late Frank Buckland and his coadjutors to 
hand to the representatives of the Empire State models of all 
the last improvements in fishways and salmcn leaps, con 
amore, 

The United States for many years—the best part of a half- 
century life—was the scene of very many of my shooting ex- 
periences, and, as I then contributed largely to your press, I 
naturally considered myself identified with your field sports. 
The progress—which no one can fail to observe—that has been 
made in them, provided even that your own columns be taken 
as evidence, must be most satisfactory; nay, more, highly 
gratifying to the large body of American sportsmen and 
naturalists. 

At the present time sport and science march hand in hand; 
the latter doing much to elevate the former, the former doin 
the same to popularize the latter. Therefore, let science an 
sport ever remain united for the protection of both. 

Long ere this I had hoped to revisit ‘‘Greater Britain” (vide 
Sir Charles Dylke), but military service took me to South 
Africa, over the greater part of which I have traveled, having 
hunted and shot from the Zambesi to the Cape of Good Ho 
= “The Great Thirst Land,” “Ride Through Hostile 

frica”). 

However, in my own estimation being ‘‘worth two dead 
men still,” I look forward to that day when I will again sight 
Sandy Hook, tread Broadway, knock over a wood grouse 
(Bonaso umbellus) in the Eastern States, or at a long shot 
double up a prairie grouse (Cupidonea cupido) on the grass 
and flower-clad plains of the Western States. 

This rodomontade is not business, only the hope that stiil 
animates the breast of one who is no longer a youngster; for 
you may judge for yourself that such is the case when I in- 
form you that I knew the late Dr. Porter and Mr. Herbert 
(‘Frank Forester”). 

But coming to the point, the amount of attention and space 
that you give in your columns, and the knowledge and ac- 
quaintance that both you and your correspondents possess, is. 
truly gratifying, indeed, most refreshing to lovers of the dog 
and gun. 

But there is one item [ should iike to inform you of, and 
which may be of service to dog breeders and dog lovers that 
dwell among you, it is this: 

In 1861 1 visited your country and brought with me a black 
setter bitch. Her mother was a perfectly pure bred Irish set- 
ter, the stock being for many years owned by the Stoddart 
family of Galway. The father was bred by the Duke of 


Devonshire (hence I called my strain Cavendish setters), was 
also coal black, was of the purest blood, and was as noble 4 


dog at work as he was.in appearance. E 
e bitch I brought with me to the United States was simply 


perfect in form, speed and staunchness, but not: being broken 
in her youth to retrieve, I never could get her to do so, At 
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time all her took to that essential accom- 
mmm ela” 


ment without h 
= first dog show in America was at New York. The 
famous showman, Mr. Barnum, was its promoter. I exhibited 
my pet under the ownership of Dougall McDougall, and she 
beat all competitors. 
Soon after I took her to the Western States, where her 
rformances for speed, staunchness and agen caused her to 
Pevthe admiration of ‘all sportsmen with w: 


cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Louisville. 


elle’s (her name) first family was sired by Bob, the prop- 


erty of the late Lord Milton, then shooting at Kent county, 


diana, a remarkably good and handsome dog, but I ever 
doe ye of his head, coat and length of ear 
that he had across of the water spaniel in him. At this time 
I advised Mr. Charles Wooley of Cincinnati to import a black 


pelieved from the sha 


setter of a breed that was undeniable in every requisite. Mr. 


Ten Broeck, Kentucky, of racing celebrity, carried out this re- 
quest. He did so, thus in due course of time a splendid black 
setter arrived at Porkopolis, direct from the kennels of the 


late Lord Derby. 


The whole of Belle’s future progeny were sired by this 
“Stanley setter,” the Gordon setters and Stanley setters having 
much of the same blood in them, although of different colors. 

Upward of twenty of this breed were — by me to vari- 

i r. Noble of Indianapolis, 
Mr. Logan, of Cincinnati, Mr. Selew, of Vincennes, and Judge 
Aaron Shaw, of Lawrenceville, Ill., an intimate acquaintance 
of President Lincoln. When | broke up my ,establishment in 
inters were sold and were 
r. Foot, of New Jersey, a 
distiller at Cincinnati, purchased my best dog, Beau, and the 
old lady Belle, the price paid for the former being seven hun- 


ous friends and acquaintances, viz., 


Tllinois, my kennel of setters and 
distributed in every direction. 


dred and fifty dollars. 


Since my last return from South Africa Ihave met many 
of your countrymen, who have spoken of this black breed of 
t strain in their country, 
but not one could inform me from whence they originated. 
This is the reason that I have presumed to write such a volu- 
minous article, and trespass upon your valuable columns. 
With the hope that you will succeed in carrying out the good 


setters as being par excellence the 


work you have undertaken, believe me, sincerly yours, 
PARKER GILLMORE, 


Author of ‘‘The Great Thirst Land,” “Gun, Rod and Saddle,” 
How to Use it,” (sic) 


“Prairie and Forest,” ‘“‘The Rod and 
etc., etc. 
Lon pon, England, September, 1884. 





ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XVII. 


‘WHERE is something in the light, fresh air of Edinburgh 
that always brightens me up. ‘‘A bit raw this morning,” 

y stood on the steps of the hotel lighting my 

ipe, and then feeling that my note-book and pencil were safe, 
f rove my hands deep in my pockets and sauntered down the 
street to the show, perfuming the atmosphere as I went with 


I thought, as 


tobacco smoke and inoffensively scanning— 


‘Brother man, 
Still gentler, sister woman.”’ 


I always quote Burns, eat short bread end smear myself 
with marmalade when I get to Scotland. ‘‘It’s away we have 
in the army,” as we used to sing at school. Of course I had 
forgotten all about the show not being ready before 2 P. M., 
and so I found the place beset with vegetables instead of dogs. 
Mr. Christie would make a good stage manager 
judging from the ability he displayed in changing the scene. 
The entry was a big one and the various breeds were well rep- 


The cheery 


resented in quality. 


The stagnant condition of our kennel press and the lethargic 
abilities of its agents forced themselves upon my notice at this 
show. This being one of the great exhibitions of the year, the 
representatives of the different journals were of course 
present, and among them the reportcr of the Live Stock Jour- 
nal. But although the show opened on Tuesday, thus allow- 
ing him two clear days to compose his report, the paper 


appeared on Friday morning without a word about the show. 


In a great many offices such unenterprising, incapable laziness 
would have earned its owner the distinction of the most igno- 


ble ‘‘Order of the Boot.” 


It was generally hoped when the Live Stock Journal lately 
passed into wealthy hands, that its new owners would appoint 
an able manager of journalistic experience, and that such a 
man would surround himself with a staff of competent writers; 
but it soon became apparent that the new owners were 
wrapped up in cattle and horses, so the dogs are still left to a 
man whose whole qualification for the post consists in the fact 


that he once kept St. Bernards, and who, at the time he retired 


from the fancy, got his affairs rather ‘‘mixed” with a rever- 


end gentleman who had purchased several of his dogs at un- 
justifiable prices. What reliance then can the paper’s readers 

lace in the criticisms of a man whose  eageeny experience 

oes not extend beyond one breed, and the rest of whose re- 
port, therefore, must depend upon notes charitably supplied 
by exhibitors on their own classes. If readers knew the 
writers and how their reports are ‘‘vamped,” they would echo 
the words of one of our oldest and most successful exhibitors 
who said in my presence: ‘Show me the prize lists, I don’t 
want their reports; do you think I am going to read what 
Blank says about s, he never owned one in his life, and 
do you suppose he can teach me anything, who has been in the 
fancy fifteen years and upward?’ For the application of m 
remarks on this subject | would ask those who have bac 
numbers by them, to contrast the reports of the Field and the 
Live Stock Journal when they were written by Lewis Clein- 
ent and Vero Shaw with those of to-day. It was the business 
of these men; their pens earned their living, and they gave 
you value for your money. Mr. VeroShaw has many enemies 
in the doggy world, but I think there are few who would not 
consider his return to the kennel editorship of the Live Stock 
Journal a change for the better. ‘Look on this picture and 
on that; in the old days the reports were written by men 
who were journalists, authorities and authors on doggy sub- 
jects—Vero Shaw, Hugh Dalziel and L. Clement. Their places 
are now taken by a fancier who once kept terriers, by a fan- 
cier who once sold St. Bernards, and by another who once 
kept spaniels, though I will allow that the remarks of the last 
named are often readable if not very profound. 

I —— they had dual judging at ay because 
everybody wanted todosomething. In couplin . Panmure 
Gordon with Dr. James, a very clever judge, the committee 
by these harmless means cheaply returned their thanks for the 
prizes presented by the former. Twomen judging one class 
1s in most cases unsatisfactory. If both men are independent 
and experienced it often leads to open recrimination in the 
Ting. Jones says Don stands better in front and has such good 
carriage. Brown can’t see it, and besides Dash’s coat is so 
much denser. ‘Not a bit of it,” says Jones with a superior 
air, ‘just feel it.” ‘I don’t want to feel it,” replies the injured 
Brown; ‘I can see it.” ‘Oh, can*you,” remarks the irritating 
Jones, ‘then pane you can see his teeth without opening 

mouth; that will be a distinct advantage, because he looks 
bad tempered.” And so they continue to nag until one gives 
ior an arbiter is called to decide. Neither remedy is con- 
vincing; with the first the owner of the beaten dog has a right 
to complain that his dog’s strong chance was given up by the 
weakness of one of the judges, and in the second case the 
referee becomes the judge. 
The — can be made a successful one in practice if a divi- 
Sion of labor be‘agreed upon beforehand. . I was watching the 
ting where the two judges were acting, and I soon perceived 

























































































om I was ac- 
quainted, and these were very numerous, hailing from Chi- 


that they had come to a friendly agreement upon this point; 
while Dr. James devoted all his attention to picking out the 
prize winners, Mr. Panmure Gordon occupied himself with 
the other business of the ring, such as jotting down the awards, 
etc. ; so in this way their opinions did not clash. ; 

I do heartily congratulate the urbane secretary and his 
hard-working colleagues on their great success. The difficul- 
ties in their way to less plucky spirits would have seemed 
quite insurmountable. 

I have received a copy of the Scottish Fancier, and I dare 
say I shall disgust some people by saying that it requires very 
little more ‘‘stuff” in it to make the paper quite the best of its 
class. The price is only one penny, and it is already compara- 
tively better than its higher-priced doggy contemporaries. 

The October number contains the report of the Edinburgh 
show, and a very pretty “fancy” picture of the Scotch black 
and white collie Flock, who won won third prize in the open 
class. No reliance whatever can be placed upon drawings of 
dogs. If Flock were as good as his portrait, he would be a 
cheap dog at £200. The editor of the Scottish Fancier, a Mr. 
Gray, is so void of aes as to enter into a bitter contro- 
versy on bulldogs, in the Stock-Keeper, and what is worse for 
him, one of the correspondents has dragged away his nom de 
oo “A Canny Scot.” An editor of a paper has responsi- 

ilities and a position to respect, and should nevay make his 
appearance except over the digmified editorial ‘‘we.” This is 
how Mr. Lyell commences his reply to Mr. Gray’s attack on 
him: “The virulent, blackguardly attack on me in your last 
shows me that the enemies who have so often tried to injure 
me are again, as ’Arry would say, on the tappy.” 

I don’t censure nor commend Mr. Gray or Mr. Lyell, the 
tone of such a discussion can do neither of them any good. It 
is not on the tapis one would expect to hear such language, 
but more likely on the sanded floor of a tap-room. 

It is amusing to notice what very small beer the kennel 
press is driven to chronicle for the employment of space; here 
is a paragraph in the Live Stock Journal: ‘‘We understand 
that Mr. H. St. J. Stephen, the secretary of the Kennel Club, 
has been appointed (sic) a member of the committee of the 
Great Dane Club.” : 

I would respectfully ee to the editor of that paper to 
enage a “reader” of Mr. Toot’s complexion to point out to 
them what is of ‘‘no consequence.” 

With regard to the paternity of the Crown Prince litter, Mr. 
Hugh Dalziel repeats his assertion that the pedigree is false, 
and invites unbelievers and those he charges with misrepre- 
sentations, to bring the matter before some judicial body. The 
Stock-Keeper, this week, seasonably points out that in the 
absence of the National Dog Club the proper body is the Ken- 
nel Club. The case is of such great consequence to mastiff 
breeders, that I hope the club will not wait for the dispu- 
tants to come before them, but promptly summon them to do 


so. 

The Kennel Club begin to recognize that the ever increas- 
ing number of slidws is lowering the dignity of the title champ- 
ion. A sub-committee has been appointed to deal with the 
question. I hope their efforts will not fail as miserably as 
those of the feeble few who took the faking and trimming 
question in hand. 

The eventful history of the collie Rutland is now published 
on authority. lt appears he was first given to Sir Charles 
Mordaunt by the Rev. Hans Hamilton who bred him. For 
reasons in connectiun with the dog’s temperament Sir Charles 
parted with him and a large sum of money for the over- 
coated, sour-headed Staffa. Rutland’s next appearance was 
at Gloucester in the selling class, ‘‘price £5.5.” He was claimed 
by half a dozen eager applicants, but Mr. Boddington got 
him, and by his recent sale has cleared £245 profit without 
money made in prizes and fees. Usury does not seem much of 
a business after this. 

The Kennel Gazette of October has broken out into three 
columns of correspondence. [ think a little magnesia and 
sulphur would do it as the attack is not of a serious nature. 

he Bulldog Club held a very lively meeting the other night 
on the subject of ‘‘Dudley noses,” I don’t know if 


“De gompany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made ’em shtop,”’ 


but the ‘‘argufying” must have been spirited, as those in favor 
of noses not, I presume, named after the shapely nasal organ 
of the lovely countess, only lost the day, or rather night, by 
one vote. The rule that a bulldog’s nose must be black is quite 
an arbitrary one and due to fanciers’ dictation. The color of 
the nose a follows the body color, that is nature’s 
rule; so fallow or smut-colored dogs have frequently flesh- 
colored noses, that’s nature’s idea of the matter, but then 
nature is not a member of the Bulldog Club. For the sake of 
the club I hope Sir John Lubbock and others interested in the 
development of the instinctive knowledge in dogs will not 
—7 their experiments too far. Imagine how awkward it 
might be if the bulldogs themselves called a meeting to con- 
sider the question of disqualifying all owners with red noses. 
The dogs would have a long way the pull (of noses), for theirs 
“growed” like Topsey, their owners had no voice in the 
matter, whereas we men and women can color ours like pipes. 
The old song says: 


‘*Nose, nose, nose, nose, 

And who gave thee that jolly red nose? 
Cinnamon and ginger, nutmegs and cloves, 
And that gave me my jolly red nose.”’ 


So no more spices for LILLIBULERO, 


OcTOBER 21, 1884. 


THE MASTIFF PUPPIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Will you allow me through the medium of your columns to 
ask the managers of the bench show for non-sporting dogs, 
recently held in this city, to explain under what circumstan- 
ces mastiff puppies, the property of Mr. W. P. Stevenson 
(Winlawn Kennels), were allowed to compete, and were 
awarded prizes in Class 6, when no entry of any such pup- 
pies appears in this class in the official catalogue? 

The number chalked up on the blackboard as prize winners 
was 41, and on reference to the catalogue it wiil be seen that 
41 is in Class 5, which was intended for dog pups, Class 6 being 
for bitches. 

As soon as the judge’s award was made known, Mr. J. A. 
Pruss and I (both exhibitors) entered a protest in manner pro- 
vided for by Rule 13, and about an hour atterward Mr. 
Lincoln handed the protest back to me, with the following 
pencil memorandum (not signed by any one) written at foot: 
“Dear Sir: The matter referred to in your protest has been 
considered. The rules as printed permit a litter of puppies to 
compete. The classes are divided into dogs and bitches, con- 
sequently the litter was properly divided according to sex.” 

his I do not consider by any means a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Admitted that the rules “permit a litter of _ 
to compete” (i. e., provided they are properly entered). Ad- 
mitted that ‘the classes are divided into dogs and bitches,” 
but I dispute the illogical conclusion that ‘‘consequently the 
litter was ay divided according to sex,” which means if 
anything that it is allowable for a litter entered in Class 5 to 
compete in Class 6. If my memory serves me, Rules 14 and 
16 prohibit dogs entered in one class trom competing in any 
other, except under circumstances not bearing on the present 


case. 
Rule 21 provides that ‘‘all entries must be made on blanks 
furnished by the superintendent.” Rule 22. ‘The entries close 
on Monday,.Oct. 6. Now, I should like to know— 
First—Did Mr. Stevenson comply with Rula 21, by enterin 
his bitch puppies -in Class 6, specifically stating the sex an 


class in the proper column of a ‘‘blank” provided by the super- 
intendent? If so, 

Second—Was such entry made on or before October 6, in 
compliance with Rule 22? If the answers to these questions 
are in the affirmative, 

Third—Why was the entry omitted from Class 6? 

The case may possible be referred to as a precedent at soine 
time, and for this if for no other reason it would be satisfac- 
tory to know the exact circumstances connected with it. As 
the matter stands at present, some of the exhibitors feel 
themselves aggrieved, especially as one of the puppies inform- 
ally introduced for competition, and to which a blue ribbon 
was awarded, resembled, in formation of skull and set of ears, 
an English bloodhound. J. A. 8. Greea, 


Forpuay, N. Y., Oct. 27. 


THE BOARHOUND GROUP. 


HE Great Dane and boarhounds generally are at the pres- 
ent time very fashionable in England, and as this canine 
fever is not at all improbable to cross the Atlantic, seeing that 
even in this country the points are little understood by the 
majority of fanciers, while on the Continent gross ignorance 
is rampant, both the German and French breeders mixing all 
the varieties indifferently, without any ideal standard, I ven- 
ture to think an article pointing out somewhat of the history 
and peculiarities of the varieties will be acceptable to my 
readers. The boarhounds consist of three distinct races, all of 
which, however, are constantly fused by continental breeders, 
but the original strains are the rough, which is known as the 
Austrian, Hungarian or Suliot, the latter being the commonest 
designation. The smooth varieties are the Danish and the 
German, the latter known also as the Saxony, Dresden and 
Ulmer, and by the term Saufanger. Continental breeders 
and others have endeavored to give these dogs the name of 
German mastiff, but itis as ridiculous to try to pass these 
mongrels off as German mastiffs as it would be to endeavor 
to pass Brummagen jewelry as the real thing. The Suliot or 
rough boarhound appears to be the descendant of the cele- 
brated Molossus of ancient Epirus, denominated by the clas- 
sical writers according to the district they were reared in, as 
example, Chaonian, Molossian, Hyrcanian, Pannonian and 
Albanian, and since those times they have spread into Greece, 
Turkey, Hungary, Austria and southeastern Germany, but in 
the two latter they have been crossed with the heavier mastiff 
and taller and more speedy Great Dane. Youatt naentions 
this breed under the comprehensive name of Albanian dog, 
stating that a dog very much resembling the classical accounts 
is yet found in Albania and most Grecian districts. 
he Suliots area Greco Latin race, supposed to be descended 
from the ancient Illyrians. They are noticed in Grote’s ‘‘His- 
tory of Greece,” being mentioned as a warlike a and 
their dogs celebrated throughout all antiquity. Williams, in 
“Dogs and Their Ways” says: ‘“The Suliot is one of the largest 
breeds known. In the war between the Austrians and the 
Turks, the Moslem soldiers employed many to guard the out- 
osts, and a great number were —— by the Imperial 
orces. One of these, presented to the King of Naples, was 
reputed the largest dog in the world, being little less than four 
feet high at shoulder. Colonel Smith saw one at Brussels 
marching at the head of the regiment of Clairfait, and another 
at that of Bender, both little inferior to Shetland ponies.” 
Williams also states that “when he was sitting with Lord 
Truro, m walked the largest dog he thought he had ever seen, 
a Suliot dog, a boarhound, in fact, brought by one of his mas- 
ter’s sons from Germany.” Colonel Hamilton Smith (Natural- 
ists’ Library, Mam. Vol. X.) describes the Suliot boarhound as 
an allied breed to the Great Dane, of vast size, but broken- 
haired, and considered them identical with the Molossus of an- 
tiquity. He further allies these Suliot dogs with the watch- 
dogs of Hungary, which are somewhat smaller, and regards 
the boarhounds (Canis suillus) tigured by Redinger as identi- 
eal. Gmelin’s designation for this breed was (Canis suillus). 
From Pliny’s account of the enormous dog presented by the 
King of Albania to Alexander the Great, we learn that Alba- 
nia produced a gigantic and powerful race of dogs. 

I have now brought forward sufficient to show the antiquity 
of the rough-coated Suliot, and that these boarhounds, except 
for their rough coat, somewhat resemble the Great Dane. T 
understood that Mr. Addcock’s noted boarhound, Satan, was 
bred in the Empress of Austria’s kennels. This dog was gener- 
ally termed a Great Dane but was in reality no more like one 
than a rouzh St. Bernaru is like a mastiff. I always con- 
sidered Satan a very characteristic Austrian boarhound, and 
for real work or fighting fully believe he would have beaten 
any Great Dane and most English mastiffs. I have disserted 
thus fully upon a breed that, owing to its scarceness in its 
purity, is very little known in England, in order to show what 
the true broken-coated boarhound really is. The smooth 
German and Danish boarhounds should be perfectly free from 
any roughness in coat, although foreigners may and often 
have fused the varieties together, and venders often try to 
represent a somewhat broken coat in the Great Dane as no 
defect. In treating of the German boarhounds I cannot do 
better than quote a few remarks from Mr. C. Faust, who, 
writing for ‘‘Webb’s Book on the Dog,” says, ‘‘The boarhound 
was formerly used to pull down the bear, the wolf, and the 
wild boar.” He quotes an instance of boar hunting in the 
Black Forest with two of these German Saufingers, in which 
the dogs, seizing him by the ears and cheek, killed him in a 
very short time 

In England at times specimens of old Dresden china are to 
be met with, having these Saxon boarhounds carefully 
modelled. In 1874 I saw a life-like piece—two dogs attackin 
a boar. I ascertained it was of Dresden china of about 75 
years of age, and the dogs were of the true German boarhound 
type, the one was disabled, the other had fixed the boar on 
the top of its neck, a modeof attack peculiar to this group. 
I also saw avery similar piece, although much broken, at 
Park View, Towcester, when visiting Sir Thos. Herketh, Bart., 
but understood it was much older. My reason for meation- 
ing these models is simply because manufactured on the spot, 
the Dresden artists have copied from the life, and their models 
form reliable proof of what the type has been for the last 
hundred years or more, they form asort of pedigree for the 
race. The etchings of Stephano Della Bella, made at; Paris 
about 1642, under the patronage of the famous Cardinal] Rich- 
elieu, throw as much light as anything on the fixed character- 
istics of these continental boarhounds. This work, full of 
hunting subjects, in which the Great Dane, as well as dogs 
ranging between it and the true mastiff, are depicted hunting 
the bear and boar, showing that mastiff blood was seemingly 
at that date a recognized essential in such hounds, and from 
oa investigation I feel satistied that in Germany the 

reat Dane has been crossed with the mastiff from very 
early times, resulting in heavy dogs, most properly termed 
boarhounds, being neither pure mastiff nor Great Danes. 

Richardson, who wrote about 1840, states that the Duke of 
Buccleugh had a Great Dane, purchased from a student at 
Dresden, and that the breed were then called in Germany and 
Saxony ‘‘Boai dogs.” From the portrait given the dog was 
not a pure Great Dane, showing trace of the mastiff alloy. 
Richardson further remarks: “In its native country the Dane 
is chietly employed ‘in boar hunting; it was formerly used in 
the chase of the elk,” etc. In the “History of the Dog,” by 
Martin, published in 1845, is the fullest information on the Great 
Dane and other boarhounds that I have .met with. and the 
work being out of print and exceedingly scarce, it will be in- 
teresting to quote short extracts. It runs: ‘‘The Great Danish 
dog, when pure, is generally of a slate color, with white about 
the breast and limbs. This dog was principally found in Den- 
mark and Northern Germany. In Sweden it was used in the 
chase of the elk, in which it was started in couples,” etc. Be- 
fore further stating the characteristics of the smooth boar- 
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hounds, it will be well to enforce that the difference between 
the German and Great Dane in its integrity, is the mastiff 
blood in the former, which, prevailing more or less, causes a 
variety of opinions among the various breeders as to the true 
type. The German dog should be bred up to a standard most 
fitted for its work. Strength aod savage fire should not be 
overlooked. At the same time speed must be diminished as 
little as possible, consistent with the stronger lines necessary 
to secure power, and mere height should not be so much aimed 
at. While the Great Dane possesses characteristics that have 
been marked through long ages, vast height and size being a 
typical peculiarity, this dog is longer and more elegant in its 
build, and approaches nearest to the smooth greyhound’; in 
fact, has been considered by many naturalists as the connect- 
ing link between the greyhound and Molossian group. 
hatever standard breeders may agree upon, the real type 
of the Great Dane is clearly defined. In England, a great 
majority of the specimens that have been imported as Great 
Danes have been merely German boarhounds, and each owner 
holds his own possession the correct standard, regardless and 
generally totally ignorant of the true type of the Great Dane. 
But the canine atmosphere here is clearing. The Great Dane 
fanciers have formed themselves into a club. On the other 
hand, owners of the more wear and tear German boarhound 
are virtually excluded if a judge adheres to the standard for 
Great Danes, and this necessarily causes disappointment to 
some, who, not regarding the grievance in the correct hght, 
rush into print, cavilat the awards and attack the judges. 
The matter will be rectified I trust by the introduction of a 
German boarhound class, but these dogs should be bred on 
much the same lines as the large-sized bull-terrier, although a 
slightly more truncated muzzle is admissible, but any throati- 
ness or development of the dewlap is a fault; in fact, any un- 
necessary lumber is a defect in the boarhound, as it militates 
' against the speed of the animal, at the same time it is not pos- 
sible to breed a weight-carrying hunter or powerful boar- 
hound on as fine lines as a mere race horse for speed or grey- 
hound for coursing. In the Great Dane vast size is one of the 
chief characteristics of the breed, and is best kept up by breed- 
ing from unallied sires, 

The colors are of little importance, the dark blue or slate 
with nebulous or smoky darker colored patches are almost 
peculiar to the breed, but the brighter colors are more 
picturesque. The head is long and pointed, the nasal bone is 
elevated and elongated, and there is less divergement in the 

: parietal lines than in the mastiff. The muzzle is more or less 
elongated, the jaws strong, but the inferior maxillary is less 
convex than in the mastiff, which causes an appearance of less 
depth and strength in the muzzle. The teeth should 
be level or slightly overshot; the eyes small; lips free 
from any pendulosity; the ears are small, with more or less a 
tendency to erection when left uncropped; the neck long, 
muscular and free from throatiness; chest deep and narrow; 
thighs and back very muscular, loin inclined to be arched and 
flank somewhat tucked up, stern fine and curved down; feet 
not so cat-like as in the mastiff; as a long forearm and fetlock 
will generally be accompanied with longer toes, and a hare 
toot has more elasticity than a round one, the toes being more 
flexible are less liable to get broken than shorter ones. These 
oints, though general, are alike in all three varieties; the 
yerman possessing less of the greyhound type than the Great 
Dane. The coat of the latter should be short and fine witha 
eculiar satin-like feel and appearance. the German dog 
having a somewhat harder coat. The Suliot has a broken coat 
free from wooliness, curliness or silkiness. At the same time 
tt it is not exactly a hard wire hair. The Great Dane should be 
at least thirty-two inches at shoulder. The two other varieties 
not less than thirty. M. B. Wynn. 
THE Ems, Rotaiey, Loughborough, England, Oct. +. 
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RABIES. 


I ABIES isa contagious disease of the blood capable of 
transmission to man and most warm-blooded animals. 
“Tt is,” says Blaine, “unquestionably of great autiquity, for 
we have authentic accounts of it for more than two thousand 
years. It was described by Aristotle, and historians of every 
age have left short but frightful records of its dreadful visita- 
tions.” In England it was described with some approach to 
recision by the celebrated sportsman, Mr. Meynell, but 
elabere Blaine. who very justly claimed to be “the father of 
canine pathology,” must be credited with the first really 
scientific account of the malady. He states that the disease 
“became very coramon in England, and abounded in the 
vicinity of London in 1806.” In 1820 it was again observed to 
be on the increase, and for three or four years continued 
alarmingly common. Since that time outbreaks have been 
recorded by Youatt and by Simonds; and recently Dr. George 
Fleming has published a monograph on the subject containing 
a detailed account of the history and geographical distribution 
of the disease. Rabies now exists in every part of the world. 
excepting perhaps South Africa, Austraha, and some islands. 
It is most common in the temperate zones, but has been seen 
in India and the Arctic regions. Its prevalence seems to 
depend not upon climatic influences, but upon the facilities for 
its distribution. In those countries where its first appearance 
has happened in recent times, its origin is distinctly traceable 
to imported dogs. My own experience commenced in 1866, 
when rabies existed to a slight extent in London. In 1870 the 
disease assumed grave proportions, and spread all over the 
kingdom, only subsiding in 1875. Toward the latter part of 
1883 an increase was again noticed in London; but this year, 
althouzh the disease still exists, it is less prevalent than it has 
been for many years. he great importance of a proper 
understanding about the disease is based, not upon its fatality 
to dogs, but upon its communicability to man, in whom it 
roduces hydrophobia. I cannot say exactly what the 
uman mortality amounts to from this cause, but a statement 
of Fleming’s, in his work on ‘‘Veterinary Sanitary Science,” 
suggests that our preventative measures are not sufficiently 
stringent. It is that ‘‘since the annual loss of life from 
cheng swe in England has been recorded there appears to 
have been a progressive increase in the number of persons 
who have fallen victims to it.” This was written in 1874, and 
I think the mortality had not then reached its maximum. A 
at deal of the loss of life, both human and animal. would 

e avoided if more correct ideas of the disease prevailed. The 
term madness as applied to the malady is most misleading, as 
it suggests that the sympioms exhibited by a rabid animal 
must necessarily be those of violence and excitement, whereas 
quite half the cases are characterized by signs of a totally 
Se nature. ‘Madness’ also suggest that the disease is of 
the nervous class, depending upon some derangement of the 
brain, producible by various causes. This is a common error. 
Dogs, so far as I know, suffer from no form of insanity; 
they never “go mad,” like human beings. From. disease of 
the brain they may show symptoms of excitement, and suffer 
from convulsive affections, but such disorders are not com- 
municable in any way to man or other dogs. The brain of a 
rabid dog is certainly affected, but only as a result of the 
disease; he may or may not show signs of violence, but in any 
case his system contains a virulent poison, capable, by inocula- 
tion, of causing a similar disease in other animals. The disease 
s a specific contagions one, and all its symptoms are traceable 
to the effects of the specific virus in the blood. Like all other 
contagious diseases, its symptoms are not developed for some 
time after the inoculation of the virus; there is a period of in- 
cubation—a time during which the poison remains latent. 
Although the whole body is affected, the poison seems to be 
chiefly thrown off by the salivary glands, the secretion from 
which is increased and virulently infective.’ This special in- 
fectiousness of one product of the body is seen in other con- 
tagious diseases, thus: in the distemper of dogs, the nasal dis, 
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the latent poison existed. Bites inflicted by dogs 
during their period of incubation are harmless, but 
bites inflicted in the earliest stage of the developed 
disease have been fatal. It is then an error to describe any 
symptoms of rabies as premonitory. If the word be used in a 
comparative sense, implying that in the earliest stages of the 
disexse the dog is less gerous, I assent. He is less dangerous 
because more controllable. He has the Par ye to inflict injury, 
but not the morbid impulse to do so which characterizes him 
later, when the disease becomes fully developed. All of this ig 
simply an argument to enforce the advice to secure a dog that 
shows any suspicious symptom until time has determined 
its significance. The di does not last long. Nearly every 
dog affected dies in four days. I have never seen or heard of 
one that survived the seventh day after the appearance of 
disease was first noticed. In no case then will it be nec 

to secure a dog for more than a week to obtain absolute 

evidence of his condition, and consequently to safely estimate 
the gravity or innocence of any bite he may have inflicted 

upon human beings or other animals, For want of this simple 

precaution many persons have suffered months of anxiety, 

and dogs have been shot when bitten by their companions 

who suffered only from some temporary derangement. 

The earliest symptoms of rabies are changes in the habits 
or manners of the dog. I shall consider them seriatim, and in 
the order in which they are most commonly observed; but I 
again repeat that none of them are premonitory, and that 
cases arise in which at the very commencement we see signs 
not usually noticed till the disease has well advancei. Changes 
of manner or habit may be shown by restlessness and irrita- 
bility. The dog constantly changes his position from place to 
place in a room, and from room to room in a house. There is 
a tendency to hide away in corners or under articles of furni- 
ture. A hitherto good-tempered animal suddenly develops an 

animosity to other dogs, or perhaps to a cat with whom he 
has been good friends. The change of manner may be devel- 
oped in an opposite direction, and the dog become unusually 
affectionate, licking the hands and face of its owner, if per- 
mitted, to an ordinate degree. . 

Very often a peculiar morbid taste is developed which leads 

the dog to pick up and swallow straws, pieces of thread, or 
wood. This is even carried to the extent of chewing and swal- 
lowing cinders, fr ents of pot and other strange articles. If 
the animal be confined in a room he will gnaw the door, car- 
pets, or mats, and sometimes totally destroy every tearable 
article in the place. Licking, scratching, or even gnawing 
some part of the body isasymptom often noticed early in 
rabies, This part marks the spot at which inoculation took 
place, and sometimes retains the scar caused by the bite. 
There can be little doubt that when the general symptoms be- 
come apparent some pain or irritation is frequently felt in the 
part originally bitten. Thisis rather remarkable, and sug- 
gested to Blaine the question whether the poison of rabies 
may not lie dormant in the inoculated spot for some time. 
That the irritation is great at that part in some cases is shown 
by the almost constant licking, so constant as to remove the 
hair entirely and to inflame the skin. Scratching is only re- 
sorted to when the part is out of reach of the teeth. Gnawin 
is not so common, bt there are many cases recorded, and 
have seen three in which the leg or foot was gnawn to the 
bone. In Paris, a dog, which was inoculated in the tail 
by the bite of a rabid dog, is related to have first 
gnawed and finally bitten off and eaten the injured 
member. Eating their own feces and lapping their own 
urine are two symptoms often seen in rabies, and of special 
value as being very rare accompaniments of any other 
complaint. Sexual excitement also may occur, but is more. 
often seen as a sign of rabies in the sheep than the dog. Catch- 
ing at flies or snapping at imaginary objects are symptoms to 
be treated with grave suspicion. When some ora number of 
these symptoms have existed for a day, or perhaps two, a 
change in the expression of a dog is noticeable, The eye 
seems fixed as though vision were directed to some distant 
object. There is a somewhat subdued or sullen manner, from 
which the master’s voice easily arouses the animal, but which 
is speedily resumed. If the dog be contined by a chain, and 
even more so if he be placed in a cage, the symptomsare more 
rapidly developed, and the irritability marking the disease 
more positively shown. He will fly at the cage or bars and 
shake them so violently as to break either them or his teeth. 
A stick pointed at him is immediately seized, and even the 
most timid dogs show little or no fear when threatened with 
whip or stick. Howling is an extremely suspicious symptom. 
Owing to the inflamed condition of the throat the voice is 
much altered. The half-bark, nalf-howl of the rabid dog is 
very expressive to those who have once heard it, and its tone 
is due to the spasmodically-affected and sore throat. Many 
dogs how] when provoked (or pleased?) by music; some how] at 
the moon, and some when merely confined in a strange place. 
The rabid dog howls when loose or confined, and without any 
apparent provocation. He does not do it continuously, but at 
short intervals. : 

Inability to swallow does not often appear early, as shown 
by the curious objects nearly always to be found in the 
stomachs of dogs which have died of rabies. It is, however, 
pretty early noticed. Not only does this appiy to solids, but 
also to liquids. Thirst is usually present, and attempts to 
drink are frequently made, with the result that the water is 
upset, and what is left in the basin becomes dirty and thick 
from admixture of saliva. It is hardly necessary now to 
repeat that rabid dogs display no dread of water. This dan- 
gerous old fallacy has been the cause of much mischief and 
more risk. The disease in the human subject is accompanied 
by the symptom of dread of water, and, is, theretore, called 
hydrophobia. At the beginning of this century, Dr. Parry, of 
Bath, wrote on hydrophobia, and, apparently arguing from 
analogy instead of observation, stated that dogs showed a 
dread of water, aud thus the disease might be diagnosed from 
any other. Blaine, who was a contemporary, poiuted out the 
error, but, unfortunately, some medical men and sportsmen in 
the west of England adopted Dr. Parry’s mistake. 

Among others, the Berkeley family clung to the fiction, and 
gave the weight of their names as practical sportsmen to the 
pure hypothesis of a scientific writer. No one did so much to 
spread the error far and wide as the late Hon. Grantley F. 

erkeley, who made the subject a hobby, and lost no oppor- 
tunity of a the fiction by letters in the 7 papers. 
That rabid dogs have no dread of water, but that the ve 
an inability to swallow, is now so clearly established that 
to dwell longer upon it would be simply “flogging a dead 
horse.” Pawing the cheeks and lips is an _———— symptom, 
as its significance is often mistaken. Ifa Loved anything 
lodged in his teeth, or even if he have a toothache, he paws 
his lips and cheeks, and the movement is so suggestive that 
our attention is at once directed to it, and we naturally look 
for the offending agent. Now, in rabies the saliva becomes 
altered in quality even more than quantity. It assumes a 
viscid, ropy form, and from the mouth in long strings. 
These get fixed on the teeth, tongue, and lips, iritate the dog, 
and cause him to attempt their removal with his paws. Dis- 
trust a dog that paws his mouth if he has shown any other 
suspicious symptom, and be careful in handling such an anl- 
mal until you have positive evidence that the movement 1s 
in the teeth. Paralysis of 





charge; in small-pox of sheep or man, the ) ete on the skin; 
in cholera, the intestinal discharge, are pre-eminently the 
products specially loaded with the specific poison. 

Causes,—A number of different causes have been stated as 
possible generators of rabies. Heat, thirst, starvation, and 
sexual excitement have all been credited as causes, but each 
has in innumerable cases failed to produce it. while on the 
other hand rabies has over and over again arisen in dogs not 
exposed to, or affected by, anyof these. We know that direct 
inoculation will produce the disease, and we can usually trace 
each attack to the bite of an infected dog. It is allowed by 
every one that cases arise in other domestic animals only as 
the result of direct inoculation, but some authorities hold that 
the disease may be “spontaneously generated,” or Khe ee 
primarily” in the canine, feline and vulpine animals. This 
hypothesis rests solely upon the ground that rabies in animals 
or hydrophobia in man been traced to bites inflicted by 
dogs, cats, wolves, foxes, jackals, badgers and skunks. Wedo 
not deny the facts. Such animals ere quite capable of causing 
the disease when they are themselves affected. They are 
capable of being infected, they have no immunity against the 
disease, and by biting they may communicate it. ‘The bites of 
such animals have been inflicted on others innumerable times 
with no morbid effect. The reason the carnivorous animal 
spreads the disease is simply that his habits and the form of 
his teeth are favorable to successful inoculation. The 
saliva of a man, a sheep or a horse is equally infective if 
properly inserted into the system. Their methods of 
aggression, and their organs or weapons of offense are, 
however, different. The carnivora in Australia, in South 
Africa, in Madeira, or St. Helena never cause rabies or hydro- 

hobia by their bites. Why? Because rabies has not yet 
on imported to these places. It is only in countries where 
rabies exists that wild animals inflict a wound capable of 
causing the specific disease. Kabies is said to arise in dogs 
which have certainly not been bitten by other dogs or ani- 
mals. When such cases are thoroughly inquired into, the pos- 
sibility and often the certainty of a bite is established. 

The fact of being unable to trace the method of communi- 
cation in five per cent. of cases is no argument in favor of 
spontaneous generation, nor is it illogical to conclude that the 


































ninety-five. It has been suggested that excitement alone may 
cause changes in the saliva of an animal, rendering it poison- 
ous, and capable of producing disease. I know of no instance 
of such athing, although quarrels and fights between dogs 
are common enough. All the positive evidence collected by 
observers points to one conclusion, viz., that rabies never 
arises spontaneously, but always and only from inoculation 
with the specific poison. Meynell, Blaine and Youatt all held 
this view. Fleming also adopts the same opinion. Quite re- 
cently Pasteur has succeeded in isolating the specitie organism, 
which he finds chiefly in the saliva and the fluids of the brain. 
This organism he has been able to reproduce outside of an 
animal body in certain organic solutions, and to produce the 
disease by inoculation with these fluids. Such evidence, I 
think, it sufficient to prove that the disease is specific, de- 
pendent upon a definite organism, and capable of development 
by no other cause. The usual method of infection is by a 
wound into which the poisonous saliva is introduced by 
the tooth of the infected animal. It is possible, however, 
toinoculate without a bite. If the skin be abraded, and dis- 
eased saliva reach the injured spot, inoculation may occur. 
In this way human beings have been infected by rabid dogs 
licking their hands and faces. There is no danger of the 
yo1son entering the system through the sound unbroken skin, 
but it is probable that the mucus surfaces, such as the mem- 
branes of the nose, mouth and eyes, are not impervious. 

It is doubtful if inoculation can be effected with the blood 
or flesh of diseased animals, and 1t seems to be established that 
the milk of rabid goats and cows is harmless. Therabid virus 

robably retains its potency for a considerable time if dried, 

ut soon succumbs to decomposition if kept moist. After 
the death of an animal the saliva retains 1ts activity for a few 
hours, but has never been successfully inoculated thirty hours 
after death. When successful inoculation of an animal with 
rabies has taken place, a variable time elapses before any 
symptoms of disease are manifested. This ‘‘period of incuba- 
tion” in the dog isusua ly from three to six weeks, never less 
than eight days, but it may be prolonged to three or four 
months, and there are authenticated cases of it reaching 
twelve months. This periol may be shortened by anything 
which assists in developing the disease. A sudden fright, the 
infliction of great pain or the advent of some other disease, 
have all been known to cause the developmet of rabies in an 
inoculated dog. Asa rule the period of incubation is shorter 
in young that in old dogs. In most diseases of a contagious 
nature animals are found capable of resisting the infection. 

In rabies I fear no animal has an immunity against a posi- 
tive inoculation. Many bites do not inoculate, but if the specific 
poison be really introduced into the blood, the disease follows. 
More than half the bites inflicted by rabid animals are harm- 
less, but only because the virus had not been introduced. 
Sither the teeth were cleaned by passing through hair or 
clothing, or they happened to be free from a coating of saliva. 
The bites of wolves are said to be more often fatal than the 
bites of dogs. This is explained by the fact that the wolf flies 
at uncovered parts, such as hands and face. It is very difficult 
sometimes to know when a dog has been bitten. <A dog is 
attacked by another one and apparently bitten, yet no wound 
can be found. The long canine tooth may cause a deep wound 
without any escape of blood, and such wound on a long-haired 
dog is almost impossible to find. If the biter be a stray dog 
suspicion is justitiable. If it be a known dog no anxiety need 
be felt, if it be alive and well a week after its aggression. 


Its Symptoms.—The signs of rabies are by no means too 
clear. It is quite true that a well-defined case can be mistaken 
for no other disease; but there are cases which, especially at 
the commencement, it is almost impossible to positively 
identify. Itis most essential that the disease should be de- 
tected in its earliest stages, so as to prevent serious results to 
man and other animals; therefore, it is a safe rule to secure 
any dog which shows symptoms of a suspicious kind. Symp- 
toms are suspicious if they resemble those commonly seen in 
undoubted cases of rabies. There is not one single symptom 
which can be called diagnostic. No single symptom is shown 
by a rabid dog which is not also. occasionally seen in the ani- 
malas the result of other morbid conditions. Often such 
symptoms can be readily accounted for, or they may be ac- 
companied by other signs which enable us to say they are only 
evidence of a simple disorder. When, however, any sympton 
commonly associated with the rabid condition is exhibited by 
a dog, it should be considered suspicious, and the animal be 
placed ina position where it can dono harm if the terrible 
malady become developed. It is custom to describe 
certain symptoms as premonitory; but should dis- 
card the word altogether. There is but too much 
reason to believe that from the time of the earliest appearance 
of any sign of the disease the dog is potentially a dangerous 
animal. We know that there is a period of incubation follow- 
ing infection, during which, although the poison is in the sys- 
tem, it is apparently latent. We can only detect the change 
from this latent condition to an active one by certain signs 
















































































which experience has taught us arise as the result of this | Teally due to a foreign body lodged 
change. We have no reason to doubt that morbid changes in | the lower jaw may arise from a blow on the side of the head 
injuring the motor nerve. I have only seen one case of this 






the saliva, giving it an infective potency, are among the earli- 
est changes due to the development of the disease. Numerous 
cases have been recorded showing that no infection can arise 
from a dog during the period of incubation. Certainly the 
saliva is harmless, and it is bable that even the blood is 
innocuous. The offspring of an inoculated animal, if born 
only a short time before any signs of the developed disease 
are noticed, will escape its effects, although it must 





kind, and certainly at first thought it was due to rabies. The 
dog was secured, gradually recovered, and was quite well in 4 
few days. 

In perhaps balf the cases of rabies one sees, there is loss of 
power and dropping of the lower jaw at some stage of the dis- 
ease. When it arises early the pallens is always quiet unless 
for a few before death. Nearly all such cases are unable 
to bite; but I have often noticed that excitemen 







have been made from the blood in which we suppose 
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Nov. 6, 1884.] FOREST AND STREAM. 293 


Rifle and Gray Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 22.—The records of the riflemen at Rensse- 
laerwyck range in the fall meeting of the third division rifle associa- 
tion was concluded to-day. The several events resulted: 

Short Range, Military Match. 200yds. 
oe es I as ads caeedencune 33 BR Spelman, Jr., R M.......... 30 




































































































































ee tae. Aug. 20, eight (three dogs), by Young Toby (A.K.R. 
). 


Darkie. Mr. Patrick Cullin’s cocker spaniel bitch Darkie (A.K.R. 
250), Oct. 4, eight (two dogs, by champion Obo IT. (A.K R. 438:). 

Jule, The Knickerbocker Kennel Club’s pointer bitch Jule (A.K.R. 
1042), Oct. 15, eight (four dogs), by Jimmie (A.K.R. 1589). 

Mego. Mr. J. E. 1. Grainger’s (New York) wire-haired fox-terrier 
bitch Megg (Hemp —Nellie IT.), Oct. 12, seven (four dogs), by his Tyke 
(Tee Side Lad—Foster’s Vie). 

Lady Berwardine. Mr. A. E. Gedeffroy’s imported pointer bitch 
Lady Berwardine, Oct. 14, nine (tree dogs and three bitches living), 
by bis Croxteth. 

Lady Bub. Mr. H. F. Schellhass’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) black spaniel 


cation will enable them for amoment to firmly close the jaw— 
so firmly as to damage a stick or enable them to tug at a chain. 
This —- and the accompanying quietness of the animal 
have led to rabies being divided into two forms—raging and 
Gumb-madness. I think the division is somewhat crude, and 
that the symptoms are so much mixed as not to warrant any 
multiplication of terms for what are certainly conditions due 
to the same poison, equally infective and accompanied by 
similar changes in the body: Space prevents me completing 
this section in one article.—W. Hunting, F. R. C. V. S., in Land 
and Water. 











bitch Lady Bub (Bub--Jennie), eleven (eight dogs), by Benedict’s Boy | Chas H Gaus, R M.............. 32 Wm E Fitch, bh M........ 
THE DEGENERATE AGE.—An old farmer in the “swamp (A.K.R. 130); two liver dogs, the rest black. ee ee pecranceshss 30 Chas F Robbins, R M 


Duchess. The Riverview Kennel’s (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff bitch 


aaa nee 30 
district” of Missouri tells why the people there do not want Short Renee, Continuous, 800nés. 


Duchess (A.K R. 262), Oct. 30, three (two dogs), by Duke of Kent 













immigration: ‘Look here, before the war we was a dang] (a kK 1507 ‘ 
sight better off than we are now. There wasn’t many of us, | “5-190? SALES. Wm E Piteh, Bal 8 0.20.00.00...48 S Schreiber, Je. BM 12002739 
and we knew each other and got along right pleasant. We : : 2 Jas G Newbury, Bal S........... 46 CF Robbins, RM....... ....... 
could go out any time and kill a bar if we wanted a little bar | &2 See instructions at head of this column. Leonard Geiger, RS..... ...... 45 W H Potter. Jr., RM : 
meat. We had ’coon dogs and we was happy. Well, stranger, Brawler and Busy. Indigo blue and ticked Byron foxhounds, age | B R Speliman, Jr., Bal S....... Gh WO GR RE vances cacocneas $ 
along after the war there came in here a lot of long-legged | 2otgiven aan by Mr. Thos. Goode Tucker, South Gaston, N. | Jas I Miles, BalS ............... Sp OD See OF Ue tie ince ecndates 
Kentuckians, They brought their dogs over with em. ‘They | C-,t0 Mr. C. G. Williams. Thibodeaux, La. Wm D Taylor, Bai S............ 44 RM Townsend, Jr., R M 
ied i to f. ili 8 d their ad a - d y Leader and Lively. Blue and ticked Byron foxhounds, age not | Chas Keeler, RM ........... ... 44 WH Stillman, RM.............. f 
married into cur families, an their dogs crossed our 108. | given (Speck—Lucy), by Mr. Thos. Goode Tucker, South Gaston, N. | EC Gale, RM.... ............. 42 
We've got a heap more people than we had, but they ain’t no| ©., to Mr. C. G. Williams, Thiboaeaux, La. Third Range, Military, 500yds. 
account, and, stranger, there ain’t a’coon dog in the county | Clio. Pug bitch, whelped May 18, 1884 (omg Toby, A.K.R. 473— | Wm T Miles........ .. ......... 49 Andrew Donner....... ......... 45 
that’s worth a kick. No. siree. we don’t want no more immi- ae be > or Hd the _ City Kennel, Portland, Me,, to Mr. — z — esi ccaxsadeseary = nae A —s pitenidkteasedia . 
tion d i nklin.” ieo. E. Numsen, Baltimore, Md. ; ‘has HOUB. . . - ccecescncccesae Spelman, Jr.......... ovens 
= own here in Du Jim.* Pug dog, whelped May 18, 1884 (Young Toby, A.K.R. 473— | Jas LMiles.......0..222022200.. a obhame..... 00 43 
= aa 408). by 3 - Forest City Kennel, Portland, Me., to Mr. E. os be Dineen geichne oone eel a ‘eo. ib gb wksauckGunaiten 42 
‘ . Passaic, N. J. Cc Seti titniccnatactenn 46 E ial Gave uivadaatdl (cana 41 
THE MANITOBA PET STOCK CLUB held the first of Duke of Hudson. King Charles spaniel dog. whelped April 27, 1884 | Howard Batchelder... ..."...46 RM Townsend... 40 
their proposed annual bench shows at Winnipeg last week, it | (Duke of York—Jumbo), by Mr. H. H. Malleson, Hudson, N. Y., to Tenth Battalion Match, 200 and 500yds. 
being a complete success financially and otherwise. Over 200 ~~ FB. Laer, Boston, Boas . has ‘acliaha ci SS sone 3 Lee monneer oreo “ Lieut Chas H Gaus.............. 44 
r ibi : si . nks— Flirt whelps. Gordon setters, age not given, by Mr. G. Ayers, Serg' Spelman, Jr........ 
pe ier ‘a wero Novior of Chicane og Providence, | R. ..s beet, Hele B.. to 5 = counet, Kew Tern; # cosine a Match, meme 500y ds. 
cue - a : . es bitch, May B., to Mr. W. rette, New York; a dog, Flipp, to Mr. J. ent ttalion Team. Sixth Separate Compe.ny Team. 
and the way in which they rendered their decisions must have | p. Archer, New York; one, Jeff, to Miss Kate Pratt, Hartford, Conn.; | H Batchelder.... .......... 45 J Zimmerman........ _ 42 
been very gratifying, not only to the members of the club, but | one, Dan, to Mr. J. McGee, Worcester, Mass.; one, Frank, to Mr. F. | B Spelman........ ...... 42 W H Stillman.... ... sane 
also the exhibitors as well, not a single fault being found with | Monroe, Providence, R. I.; one to Mr. J. H. Hartwell, Providence, R.|C HGaus ................. 41 MGGGM ec. csc ssorecs: 30 
the — but on the contrary favorable comments from the | I., — = - he a F. cee —— — ee on = aan Rvessaeevuacuaes = ee MP Sbccnev nines 29 
ress and public poured in on all hands.—F. (Winni ‘ i- andy. Sable and white collie dog, 5mos. (Rex, A.K.R. - Jean- | Wm FE Fitch...............¢ PI @ ERNOUE cc coccs cencckas 29 
ea P P (Winnipeg, Mani nie Nettles, A.K.R. 1225), by Mr. James Lindsay, Jersey City, N.J., to | JI Miles.................. 39-247 WH Potter, Jr........ ....27—1% 
? sabietieneneiagttiaiitniuliniiceciniinais ~ = Se agp ne Rd. - hitast tien eh ee oe Mid-range, Open to All Comers, 600yds. 
ilot. ack and white cocker spaniel dog, whelped July 16. 1 Pe MR dks sees oledadnanedehes De A, “cancaussedtin 3 cose 
THE CROWN PRINCE LITTER.—As showing the influ- | (Bub—Nellie M.), by Messrs. Fleu Bros., Minneapolis, an (2 aes) ee a ¢ H ally "65 
ence = — American a world upon the English, we may Deine. sume piace. i i. i iis ach ilae Saicacel We MO cei ca due ses @ ae. oO Dexter... juddaadenteeanad 58 
say that the present discussion as to the paternity of the uchess. Black and white cocker spaniel bitch, whelped July 16, , ualification Match. 
‘ . ‘ 1884 (Bub—Nellie M.), by Messrs. Fleu Bros., Minneapolis, Minn., to | Gen C F Robbins .... .. .......47 Priv WM Hunter........ eawann 44 
Crown Prince litter, and the open revelations and statements Dr. Avery, same place Priv Chas Keller......... coces-4@ Priv G Boughton. ........... <conee 





from Messrs. Dalziel, Evans, and Rideout, of what has hitherto 

been hinted at, is due primarily to the suggestion by an 

American breeder to the Stock-Keeper, that so important a 

=—* should be taken up and disposed of openly and above 
oard. 


Leila. Black, white and tan collie bitch, whelped April 30, 1884 
(Lorne—Lassie), by Mr. Fred W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., to Mr. J. A. 
Doolittle, New Haven, Conn. 

Count Paris—Daisy Starlight whelps. Black. white and tan Eng- 
lish setter dugs, whelped Aug. 1, 1884, by Mr. H. W. Durgin, Bangor, 
Me., one to Mr. J. S. Baily and one to Mr. Newton, boston, Mass. 

Jeff. Red Irish setter dog, 2yrs. old, by the Strawberry Hill Ken- 
nels, Leicester, Mass., to Mr. E. L. Stowe, Middlebury, Vt. ~ 

Laura, Grace, Mink and Princess Alice. Dachshund puppies 
(Waldman—Babette), by Mr. W. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., Laura, black 
and tan. to Mr. L. Sengland, Cascade, Wis.; Grace, chestnut and tan, 
to Mr. J. E. Joos, Alleghany City, Pa.; Mink, red, to Mr. C. Kloke, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Princess Alice (Waldman—Gretchen), red, to Mr. J. 
Glich, New Haven, Conn. 

Else, Slick and Clara. Red Irish setter bitches (Don—Kismet), by 
Mr W. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., Else to Mr. D. D. (ox, Canal Dover, 
O.; Slick to Mr. C. Walter, Preston, Minn., and Clara to Mr. C. Butler, 
same place. 

Black Thorn. Black spaniel dog, whelped July 29, 1884 (Black 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and. it is necessary that 
a i publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The Alta of Oct. 20, speaking of the Carr 
match says: On Saturday, at Shell Mound, there was made the 
greatest score ever put on record, the mere details of which prove it 
the most wonderful performance ever done with a military rifle. The 
occasion was a 100-shot match at the 200yd. target, between Howard 
Carr and Col. Sam Beaver, for a purse and to rule; military rifles, 
six pounds pull on trigger, off-hand, —_ sights. Mr. Carr useda 
Sharp-Burchard rifle, 66 grains of powder and 465-grain bullet. Col. 
Beaver fired bis new Hotchkiss. H.C. Smith, himself one of the 
most noted riflemen in the country, was scorer, and Captair Ludwig 
Siebe. proprietor of the range, acted as marker. These details are 
given to show that it was a match for a record. and a record it is; 
the boss of all records. Here it is: 


ESSEX COUNTY HUNT—FIXTURES.—Saturday, Nov. 8, 
3 P. M., residence H. M. Banks, M.D., Englewood; Thursday, 
Nov. 13, 3:30 P. M., Springtield; Saturday, Nov. 15, 3:30 P. M., 
Stone Quarries, Bloomfield road, Newark; Wednesday, Nov. 
19, 3:30 P. M., Livingston; Saturday, Nov. 32, 3:30 P. M., Ruth- 
erford Park; Thursday (Thanksgiving), Nov. 27, 11:30 A. M., 
Bloomfield; Saturday, Nov. 29, 3 P. M., Irvington.—E. P. The- 
baud, M. F. H. 


DOG LOST.—In our advertising columus will be found an 


inquiry fora pointer dog lust Oct. 23. On that day the dog ; ‘ ae ; ee a 
ae ed away po m New Brighton and it is thou A tha he Prince—F lora II.), by Mr. A. C. Wilmerding, New York, to Mr. A. E. Howard Carr. Colonel Sam Beaver 

ar, 7 ae = 8 t he | Foster, same place. String 1 45555 5455—47 String 1 454454444543 
may have been brought to New York for sale. The dogis| Black Joe. Black spaniel dog, whelped July 29, 1884 (Black Prince | "8 3------~ 5545858585 49 ee ene Gaga on 
peculiarly and handsomely marked. Any of our readers who | —Flora II.), by Mr. C. M. Wray, Shelter Island, N. Y., to Mr. A. E. eo prt 555455445—47 ees 545455414545 
may know about such a dog, is requested tocommunicate with | Foster, New York. 3 oe Fak 445555555447 a es 4554444445 —43 
the owner. Ben. Black spaniel dog, whelped July 29, 1884 (Black Prince—Flora eo oe 5655455555—49 a 4555545445—46 
a Il.). by Mr. Chas. M Wray, Shelter Island, N. Y., to Mr. James L. 6._..... 4548455445—45 6... |). .4545454‘45—44 
Spaulding, same place. et 555541555548 ee 4454454455—44 
KENNEL NOTES. Sweet Briar. Brindle bull-bitch, 4yrs. old (A.K.R. 444), by Messrs. eo 5514565444—45 aoe ro 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. R. & W. Livingston, New York, to Mr. Wm. H. Russell, same place. = 5555455554—48 9....... 454445444442 

_ Hor. Rough-coated St. Bernard deg (A.K.R 1448), M | Mr. R. J. 10........4455545554—46—471 10...) 4545844444—43—435 

Sawyer, Menominee, Mich , to Mr. Arthur Orr, Chicago, Ill. Colonel Beaver’s score, made as it was with a new gun, is excellent, 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


Nema. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R. 1451), by Mr. R. J. 


Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., to Mr. D. 8. Stark, Pittston, Pa and anywhere else than alongside of Mr. Carr’s phenomenal row of 


bullseyes would look big. 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, Mab. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 1450), by Mr. R. J. . — ‘ ’ ; 
2. Breed. _ buyer or seller. Sawyer, Menominee, wich., to Mr. Chas. Adnet, Chicago, Ill. enue ae tro chapehoniees of etter aw Bonn —- 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. Dinah IT. Mastiff bitch (A.K.R. 13), by Mr. W. Wade, Pittsburgh, ing them. The first one with a high score was shot by Sergeant N. E. 
4. Age, or | 8. Owner of sire. Pa , to the Ashmont Kenuel, Boston, Mass. ees ; Williams of the Fifth Battalion, in September, 1880, when he made 443 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. Europa. Mastiff bitch (A.K.R. 14), by Mr. W. Wade, Pittsburgh, | puto a possible 500 points, putting him at the head of the heap. This 

of death 10. Owner of dam. Ma., to the Ashmont Kennel, Boston, Mass. position Mr. Williams kept until February. 1881, when Howard Carr 


Druid. Fawn mastiff dog (A.K.R. 1508), by the Riverview Kennel, 
Clinton, Mass., to Mr. John Clay & Sons, Westfield, Mass. 

Ruby R. Irish setter bitch (Rexford—Silv.a), by Mr. W. R. Roelof- 
son, Jersey City, N. J., to Mr..John V. D. Ten Eyck, Somerville, N. J. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


ke” See instructions at head of this column. 

Speck—Lucy whelps. <A pair of blue and ticked Byron foxhounds, 
age not given, by Mr. Thos. Goode Tucker, South Gaston, N. C., to 
Mr. N. C. Graff. Kensington, O. 

Sada. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch (A.K.R. 1449), by Mr. R. J. 
Sawyer, Menominee, Mich., to Mr. F. M. Sawyer, Burnett, Wis. 

Queen. Red Irish setter bitch,whelped Aug. 8, 1884 (Patsey—Queen), 
by Mr. J. R. McKinley, New York, to Mr. Clinton B. Fisk, Seabright, 
N. J. 


DEATHS. 


{= See instructions at head of this column. 

Lady Worcester. Mastiff bitch (A.K.R. 760), owned by Mr. J. F. 
Knight, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 13. from ey. 

Helen. White bull-biteh (A.K.R. 1216), owned by Messrs. R. & W. 
Livingston, New York, July 9, in parturition. 

Pitts. Beagle bitch, owned by Dr. L. H. Twaddell, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; deliberately shot by a boy in pure wantonness. 


made 456. This was the champion score for nearly two years, when 
Lieutenant Fred Kuhnle, of Company C, Fifth Battalion, made 457. 
This 457 was the best score until beaten by Lieutenant Kuhnle bim- 
self in the “endurance match”’ at Shell Mound in July last, where he 
won the medal with 460. 

Before Mr. Carr began the match he fired ten sighters and made 
nine bullseyes and a four—49, and as will be seen by the score, he 
made three 49s during the shoot. The remarkable part of this score 
is the fact that all the shoots were so near together. Only two of the 
bullseyes touched the white, the others being well in the black, and 
not one of the “‘centers” (or fours) was more than 35gins. from the 
bullseye. Every shot was inside of one square foot; or, to put it so 
the unprofessional reader may understand it, there was not a shot 
that would not hit a man’s head. The target is to be photographed. 

The performance of Mr. Carr was the talk of the day on the range, 
and was universally regarded as the best performance ever made 
anywhere, or by any military sharpshooter. 


BOSTON, Nov. 1.—The range at Walnut Hill to-day was not crowded 
with shooters, but those that were present were rewarded with as 
fine a day as could be desired. The wind was from 7 o’clock, but 
there was so little of it that it made no perceptible difference. The 
military match was opened, but there was only one shooter in it, he 
securing a bronze badge. There has been considerable inquiry as to 
what the conditions of this match are, and in order that all militia- 
men may be conversant with them. tney are hereby stated: Any 
member of the State militia may shoot with the State rifle for the 
badge at fifty cents per score of five shots. Any shooter makin 
three 20’s will be entitled to a bronze badge, three 22’s a siiver medal, 
and three 24’s a gold medal. Ifa bronze medalis won, the shooter 
may then continue to shoot in the match, and it possible, win a medal 
of higher grade; but if he once accepts a badge of any description 
from the association, he cannot shoot again. The scores: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 
CE Berry........ 45545454545 H A Lewis (mil)..... 4535544 44 —42 
WP PR cca cdenvees 455444454443 J Payson (mil)...... 44535 14444—41 
PEE ibdcnaun dn 4144444545—42 C Weston (mil)...... 4425453354—39 
SF Esse sisesnese 444444 145—42 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Ce” See instructions at head of this column. 

Jo Jo. By the Sans Souci Kennel, Philadelphia, Pa., for black and 
tan collie ao. whelped April 1, 1884, by imported Shep out of 
Spotter (A.K R. 1576). : ; 

Rex, Junior. By the Sans Souci Kennels, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
black and tan, with white frill, collie dog, 6mos. old, by Garfield 
(A.K.R. 1571) out of imported Arvetta.? 

Miss Jennie Nettles. By the Sans Souci Kennels Philadelphia, Pa., 
for sable, with white on chest. collie bitch, whelped June, 1884, by 
champion Rex (A.K.R. 149) out of Jennie Nettles (Old Sweep—Lassie). 

Jim and Clio. By the Forest City Kennel, Portland. Me.. for pugs. 
dog and bitch, whelped May 18, py Young Toby (A.K R. 47%) out of 
Juno (A.K.R. 406). ; 

Rosa Lee. By Mr. T. A. Cassidy, Cincinnati. O., for black and 
white setter bitch, whelped July 11, 1884 (Chief Justice - Nancy Lee). 

Queen. By Mi. Clinton B. Fisk, Seabright, N. J., for red Irish setter 
bitch, whelped Aug. 8, 1884 (Patsey—Crum). 

Leila. By Mr. J. A. Doolittle, New Haven. Conn., for black, white 
and tan collie bitch, whelped April 30, 1884. by champion Lorne 
(A.K.R. 446) out of champion Lassie (A.K.R. 445). 

Countess Starlight. By.Mr H.W. Durgin, Bangor. Me., for black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, whelped Aug. 1, 1884 (Count Paris 
—Daisy Starlight). : 

Ben. By Mr. Jas. L. Spaulding, Shelter Island, N. Y., for black 
spaniel dog, whelped July 29, 1884, by Black Prince (Benedict--Mad- 
cap) out of Flora II. (Snipe—Flora). 

Black Thorn. By Mr. A. E. Foster, New York, for black spaniel 
dog, whelped July 29. 1844, by Black Prince (Benedict—Madcap) out 
Fora II. (Snipe — Flora). A , . 
Black Joe. By Mr. A. E. Foster, New York, for black, with white 
star on breast, spaniel dcg. a July 29, 1884, by Black Prince 

(Benedict—Madcap) out of Flora II. (Snipe—Flora). ; 
Sans Souci Kennels. By Dr. Hext M. Perry. 3501 Hamilton street, 


Worms 1N Doas.—‘“‘Stonehenge,” in his celebrated work on the 
dog, writes: ‘‘Worms are a fertile source of disease in the dog, de- 
siroying every year more puppies than distemper itself.”’ While the 
Field says concerning distemper: “‘All treatment to be successful 
must be prefaced by the expulsion of worms” Naldire’s Powders 
remove these pests within an hour, at the same time giving tone to 
the stomach and  eipeaery, first-rate condition in dogs. Naldire’s 
Worm Powders, the great British —— sold by McKesson & 
Robbins, 91 Fulton street, New York. ice $1. Manufacturers: 
Wright & Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, London, Eng.— Adv. 








Philadelphia, Pa.. for bis keunel of collies. ; 

“Susquehanna Kennels. By Mr. J. R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa., for UE Berry bs yA Pn Rae. — 
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dueliing in all countries, including the judicial combat of Europe, the 
private duel of the civilized world, and specific descriptions of all the 
noted hostile meetings in Europe and America. By Ben C. Truman, 
author of “The South after tue War,’’ “‘Semi-Tropical California,” 
ete. 12mo. Beveled boards, $2. New York: Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. 1884. 

PERSEVERANCE IsLanpD, or the Robinson Crusoe of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Douglas Frazar, author of ‘Practical Boat Sailing.” 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. An ingenious story, and a good book 
to put into the hand and head of a boy. 

On 4 Marcin.—A novel of Wall stieet and Washington. A picture 


of life, love, speculation, politics, and the rush of modern society. 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 


Cuats.—By G. Hamlen. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1884. A series 
of weil put talks on morals and manners for the young folks. Deserves 
a wide reading. 

Country Covusins.—Sbort studies in the natural history of the 
United States. By Ernest Ingersoll. New York: Harper & Bros. 
18384. 

ForEstTRY IN EasTERN Russia.—Compiled by John Crumbie Brown, 
LL.D. Edinourgh: Oliver & Boyd. Cloth, 5s. 1884. 

THE Comic ANGLER.—E. A. Bartlett, Kalamazoo, Mich. Paper, 
pp. 39. Price, 25 cents. 


=> See instructions at head of this column. : 

Oma—Cesar. Mr. C. F. Wilson’s (Palmyra, O.) mastiff bitch Oma 
(A.K.R 201) to his Cesar (A.K.R. 12). date not given. 

Bellona—Boz. Messrs. R. & W. Livingston’s (New York) bull-bitch 
Beilona (Warwick—Rose) to their champion Boz (A.K.R. 443), Oct. 9. 

Pansy—Harry Montague. Mr. Samuel J. Burns (Pawtucket, R. I.) 
pug bitch Pansy to Mr. F. E. Crawford’s Harry Montague (Echo— 

Victoria), Oct. 5. sab 

Dotty—Harry Montague. Mr. E. W. Bucklin’s (Pawtucket, R. 1.) 

pug bitch Dotty to Mr. F. E. Crawford’s Harry Montague (Echo— 
Victoria), Oct. 10. 

Sybil—Cesar. The Forest City Kennel’s (Portland, Me.) rough- 
coatea St. Bernard bitch Sybil (A.K.R. ) to their champion Cesar 
(A.K.R. 22). Sept. 24. / 

Suwanee—Black Prince. Mr. A. C. Wilmerding’s (New York) black 
caeene bitch Suwanee (Brahmin—Lady Bath) to his Black Prince 
(Benedict—Madcap), Oct. 23. , : 

Hilda V.—Duke of Kent. The Riverview Kennel’s (Clinton, Mass.) 
poate wih Hilda V. (A.K.R. 1433) to Duke of Keot (A.K.R. 1507), 

pt. 10. 

Antea—Duke of Kent. The Riverview Kennel’s (Clinton, Mass.) 
— bitch Antea (A.K.R. 200) to Duke of Kent (A.K.R. 1507), 

t. 8. 


Pride—Agrippa. The Riverview Kennel’s (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff 

bitch Pride (A eR. 1516) to Agrippa (A.K.B. 449), Sept. 10. 
Duchess—Duke of Kent. The Riverview Kennel’s (Clinton, Mass.) 

mastiff bitch Duchess (A.K.R. 260) to Duke of Kent (A.K.R. 1507), 


Aug. 31. 
WHELPS. 


Be fo ae era tonts Pawtuck t, R. I.) English set 
SY. . Sam i 3 (Pawtucke s 
ter bitch ies 


y, five (four dogs), by Mr. C. Fred Crawford 
Judy. The Forest City Kennel's (Portland, Me.) pug bitch Judy 


ARMY RIFLE PRACTICE.—Capt. Stanhope E. Blunt, chief ord- 
nance officer of the Department of Dakota, has been ordered to Wash- 
ington to tak: a responsible position in connection wita target prac- 
tice. The report of Gen. Benét, chief of ordnance, speaks of recent 
work of Capt. Blunt and says: ‘“‘A new work on target firing, which 
willembody the experiences of the Army in target practice during 
the past five years, is being prepared, under authority, by Captain 
S. E. Blunt, ordnance department, and chief ordnance officer, De- 
partment of Dakota. Its completion is promised at an early day, 
when it will be submitted for cunsideration and approval. His wide 
experience in charge of target practice in that military department, 
and his excellent record as a skilJful rifle shot in many contests, 
assures Captain Blnnt’s success in the preparation of a satisfactory 
text book for the instruction and guidance of the Army in this most 
interesting field of study and practice.”’ 


THE TRAP. 


Cuvepententa who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


A NEW BIRD TRAP.—Robert A. Huebner, the well-known Colonel 
of the Independent Gun Club of this city. has invented a bird trap. on 
which application has been made for letters patent. Briefly it may 
be described as a pole, up and down which moves a metal cylinder 
carrying a wire cage. A falling weight gives the cage an up 
sole. and reaching the top of the stake a prejection relieves 
spri on the sides and top of the cage. They flap away, leaving the 
burd , and the momentum sends it up into the air, so that such @ 
provoking occurrence as a bird walking out of the trap does notoceur, 








“I 4M WELL AND STRONG, and don’t need to insure."’ Queer logic! 
When you are sick or broken down you can’t get sured. Now is the 
time to insure—in the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., best and cheap- 
est of sound companies.—Adv, ; 










WELLINGTON, Nov. 1.—The members of the Malden Gun Club 
were out in full numbers to-day to indulge in a score or more of 


events, as well as to wi:ness the trial of skill between Messrs. Dickey | 


and Spofford in breaking 50 birds for the Ligowsky badge in State 
badge match. Dickey scored 43 to his opponent’s 41, and won. The 
other events were: 
1. Five pigeons—Eager and Wilbur first, Clark and Mitchell second, 
Dickey third. 
2. Three pairs—Wilbur first, Eager second, Dickey third. 
3. Seven pigeons—Eager first, Clark second, Dickey third. 
4, Five pigeons—Eager and Spofford first, Dickey second, Clark 
third. 
5. Five pigeons—Eager first, Clark second, Dickey third. 
6. Five pigeons—Dickey and Eager first, Wilbur second, Law and 
Clark third. 
7. Five pigeons—Dickey first, Adams second, Wilbur third. 
8. Miss and out—Taken by Eager. 
9. Miss and out—Taken by Eager. 
10. Miss and out—Taken by Wilbur. 
11. Miss and out—Taken by Dickey. 
12. Five pigeons—Eager and Dickey first, Williams second, Far- 
rington and Law third. 
13. Five glass balls—Wilbur and Adams first, Farrington second, 
Loveren third. 
14. Five glass balls—Schaefer and Loveren first, Eager and Snow 
second, Brackett third. 
Bs Five blackbirds—Dickey first, Adams and Schaefer second, Law 
third. 
16. Five blackbirds—Brackett and Schaefer first, Farrington sec- 
ond, Adams third. 
Rec Three pairs—Wilbur first, Schaefer second, Dickey and Eager 
third. 
18. Five glass balls—Snow and Farrington first, Spofford and Wil- 
bur second, Brackett and Nichols third. 
19. Five pigeons, five traps—Dickey and Wilbur first, Snow and 
Williams second, Farrington third. 
20. Five pigeons, 2lyds.—Eager first, Dickey and Spofford second, 
Wilbur third. 
21. Five pigeons, five traps—Dickey and Eager first, Williams and 
Wilbur second, Law and Nichols third. 
22. Miss and out—Divided by Law and Eager. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRAP SHOOT.—The coming tournament 
of the New England Trap Shooters’ Asscciation promises to be a suc- 
cess from every point of view, and nothing will be left undone that 
can contribute to the pleasure and comfort of the sportsmen. The 
sport will begin at the grounds of the Boston Gun Club at Wellington 
to-morrow, on Friday, Nov. 7, at 9 o'clock, and from that time until 
Saturday night at dark powder will be burned and birds broken. The 
programme includes ten events, all of which are open to members of 
the association, and additional *sweeps”’ of fifty cents and one dol- 
lar will be shot, open to all comers. The Ligowsky Clay Pigeon 
Company has contriouted $100 toward the success of the shoot, and 
this money has been used—fifty dollars in the purchase of challenge 
medals, one for individuals and one for teams of the association. 
The other fifty dollars to be divided into thirty and twenty dollar 
purses, to go to the winners of the team and individul badges re- 
spectively. Teams from the Exeter Club, the winners of the world’s 
cbampion match at Chicago, and from the Willard Club of Portland, 
the Malden Ciub, the Boston Club, the Spencer Gun Club of Windsor, 
Ct., the Massachusetts Ritle Association, the Brockton, Riverside of 
Topsham, Me., the Lewiston Ciub, the Lynn Cenural, the Narragan- 
sett Gun Club of, Providence, the Worcester, and many others are ex- 
= Any club desiring information should address Charles H. 

rr, secretary, 238 Washiugtou street, Boston. 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We-go to press Wednesduys; and it is necessary that 
ge _ pee should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Turow Puysic To THE Dogs, THE MILD PowER CurEs.—A strange in- 
sight had Shakespeare into the common affairs of men. His touch 
was the touch of genius, his words an inspiration. And so clearly 
and tersely did he put the truth that all men acknowledge its force 
even if they do not yield obedience He saw men everywhere ruin- 
ing themselves with drugs in the vain attempt to recover health. His 
practical mind divined the truth when he said, *“tbrow physic to the 
dogs.”” Your chances are better with nothing than with this abuse 
ot pature. But how much better would he bave talked had he known 
also that the mild power cures, and that through the invocation of 
Humporeys’ Speciiics you have the mild power that cures, and how 
easy the cure becomes under the influence of this mild power. No 
poisoning, no drugging, only the single tas*eless pill specific, which, 
like rain to the parched ground, or water to the thirsty soul, cures 
and renews and rejuvenates without a trace of poisoning or the evil 
effects of drugs. No wonder that these harmless spectfics are so 
sought after and so appreciated by all classes of the community. 
Well did Shakespeare say, ‘“Ihrow physic to the dogs,” and he 
oe a weli have added, ‘Take Humphreys’ Homeopathic Specifics.’’ 
—Port Jervis Union. 








“Rod and Gun in California,” by T. S. Van Dyke, is the best thing 
—— game of that country. For sale at this office. Price $1.50.— 
. 
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Canoeing. 


CanoEists are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises 
club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu- 
nications of interest. 

Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to Forest anD 
SrreaM their addresses, with name, membership, signals, ete , of 


| their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 


reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 


| requested to forward to FoREsT AND STREAM their addresses, with 


logs of cruises, traps, and information concerning their local waters, 


| drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
| to the sport, 





AMATEUR CANOE BUILDING. 
Eighteenth Paper. 
CANVAS CANOES. 


ONG before the era of boats constructed of boards, and 

4 following closely after the primitive attempt at naviga- 
tion astride a log, and the second step in the form of several 
logs lashed together, came the intermediate step, by which 
the form and proportion of a boat was obtained out of com- 
paratively raw material, and without tools. The coracle, 
as this craft was called, was simply an open frame of basket 
work, woven from branches and saplings gathered by the 


i 


An inwale, x, 1x3in., is now put inside of each gunwale, 
h, being jogged to fit over the heads of the ribs, all three 
being well riveted together. When this isin, the deck beams 
omay be fitted. They are cut out of oak or hackmatack, 
1xgin., and are placed as directed for a wooden canoe, the 
deck frame and coamings being put in in the same manner. 
The frame is now taken from the stocks, and all corners that 
might cut the canvas are smoothed and rounded off, then it 
is painted all over. 

The canvas should be hard and closely woven, wide 
enough to reach from gunwale to gunwale. The frame is 
first turned upside down, the outer keel removed, and the 
middle of the canvas fastened along the keel, with a few tacks, 
then it is turned over, and the canvas drawn tightly over 
the gunwales. To do this effectively, the two edges of the 
canvas are laced together, using a sail needle and strong 
twine, with stitches about 6in. apart along each edge. This 
lacing is now tightened until the canvas lies flat over the 
entire frame. At the ends it must be cut neatly, the edge 
turned in, and tacked tightly in the rabbet, which is first 
well painted with thick paint. When the ends are finished 
the lacing is again tightened up, and a row of tacks driven 
along the gunwale, after which the lacing is removed and 
the canvas trimmed down, leaving enough to turn in and 
tack to the inside of the inwale. 

The moulds are now removed, and a Keelson, ¢, is put in 


riverside, over which the hide of a bullock, or some similar | to strengthen the bottom, being of oak, }in. deep and lin. 


covering, was stretched and sewn; the implements required | wide. 


in constructing such a craft being few and of the simplest 
form, so that it, in all probability, antedates considerably the 
canoe fashioned from a hollow log. 

This style of boat is still in use, though of course ina 
greatly improved form, and it still possesses three great 
advantages, it requires less skill, fewer tools, and less expense 
of labor and material {han any boat of similar excellence. 
The canvas canoe is inferior both in weight, strength and 
appearance to its wooden rival, but is still a very good boat 
for all the purposes of the canoeist. The canvas skin is 
quite heavy when so prepared as to be watertight, and adds 
nothing to the strength of the boat, which requires, con- 
sequently, a stronger frame than a cedar canoe, in which 
decks and planking add greatly to the strength. If the 
canoe is of the smaller variety, for paddling only, or carrying 
but a small sail, it may be built as light or even lighter than 
a cedar boat of equal stiffness, but if of such a size as 14x80, 
with 50 to 90ft. of sail, the entire frame must be very 
strongly braced, and the boat will weigh more than one of 
cedar. 

The first steps of the building are similar to those previous- 
ly described for a lapstreak canoe. The moulds are cut out in 
the same manner, the stem and stern are prepared, a rabbet 
tin. deep being cut to take the edge of the canvas. The 
inner keel, 7, is gin. thick, 24 to 3in. wide at middle, and 
tapers to fat the ends. Itis planed up, without a rabbet, 
and to it the stem a and stern 4 are screwed. The outer keel 
is fin. wide, and as deep as may be desired, not less than 
gin. It is planed up, the grain pointing aft, as described for 
a cedar canoe, and is fitted to the scarf of stem, and screwed 
temporarily to stem, keel and stern, as it must be removed 
when the canvas is put on. 

The frame is now set up on the stocks, the moulds shoved 
in place and all adjusted, then the gunwales h, of oak or ash, 
dx¥, are tacked on and jogs or notches are cut io the stem 
and stern to receive them, leaving their outer surface flush 
with the surface of the stem and stern. These notches should 
not be cut across the rabbets. Strips of oak or spruce //, 
1}x}in., are now nailed iightly to the moulds, five or six be- 
ing used on each side, and the jogs dd marked and cut in 
stem and stern to receive their ends, which, like the gun- 
wales, are secured with screws or rivets to the deadwoods. 

The ribs & will be of oak or elm, 3x}in. They are planed 
up, steamed or soaked in boiling water until quite pliable, 
and then are taken onc by one, bent over the knee, and while 
still hot the middle is nailed down to the keel, and then each 
ribband in turn, from keel to gunwale, is nailed temporarily 
to the rib with one nail only. Care is necessary to keep the 
ribbands fair, without hollows or lumps. After all the ribs 
are in they must be looked over and faired up, the nails being 
drawn out, if necessary, after which a copper nail is driven 
through each rib and ribband where they cross, and riveted , 
making a very strong and elastic frame. 


It is slipped in, one or two of the deck beams being 
removed, if necessary, and the position of each 1ib marked, 
then it is removed, and jogs cut to fit down over the ribs, 
after which it is replaced and screwed down, running far 
enough forward on the stem to lap well over the scarfs and 
strengthen it. The deck frame and coaming is next finished, 
the mast tubes set, and all preparations for decking made as 
for a wooden canoe. A deck is sometimes laid of tin. pine 
or cedar, over which the canvas is stretched. The canvas 
for the deck may be about 60z. weight, and is stretched 
tightly down and tacked along the gunwales and around the 
well. After it is on, half round strips mm, are screwed 
around the edge of the deck, and an outside keel piece of 
oak tin. thick, is fitted to the bottom, the screws passing 
through into keelson ¢, making all very stiff. 

The canvas should now be wetted, and painted with two 
coats of boiled oil, with a little turpentine and japan dryer 
mixed in, after which a cout or two of paint of any desired 
color will finish it off. The paint must be renewed on any 
spots where it may rub off in use, but the canoe should not 
be painted oftener than necessary, as its weight is much in- 
creased thereby. 


THE LOG BOOK. 


THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


IlI.—FROM PORT JERVIS TO BELVIDERE. 


7s stage of the water on the Delaware determines the question as 
to the character of the experiences to be encountered by canoe- 
ists. In early spring, when the river is very high, itis full of fast 
rifts. In summer, however, the many shoals make the navigation 
difficult even in canoes. Our party had been fortunate in making the 


run at a medium stage of water, and had found, as arule, sufficient . 


depth, and in addition difficult and exciting rapids at points whica at 
high water were —— fast and rough rifts. When, therefore, they 
were informed at the hotel that there were no more rapids between 
Port Jervis and Beividere, they did not place much reliance in the 
statement. 

After consuming a noble dinner, prefaced by a very civilized cock- 
tail indeed, and repairing and refurnishing O.’s photographic outfit, 
they wended their way to_ the boats, greatly admired by the gamins 
of the town. From Port Jervis the river flows quietly through a fer- 
tile valley, and as they floated serenely down the tranquil st:am, it 
was difficult to realize that it was the same turbulent torrent that 
had done its best to duck them that morning. It was alazy loaf that 
afternoon, with nothing but an unexpected tussle with a large fish- 
way to disturb the serenity of their souls. Several were carried 
almost to the opening before the danger was realized, and were 
obliged to turn short and jump the dam as best they could, with 
many a bump and scratch. : 

Early in the afternoon the high, green bluffs that marked the site 
of Milford came in view, and it was voted that the ome should be 
a civilized one for once, and that M. Fanchere, of Milford, should 
furnish it. Now this Fanchere was celebra‘ed far and wide for his 
delicious table, he being an ex-cook of Delmonico’s and deeply ve: sed 
in the gastronomic art. To pull the canoes up the soft sandbank was 
tbe work of a moment, but to climb the steep winding path, em- 
bowered in trees, was the work of several, and the party were w®! 
blown by the time they reached the top and found themselves on a. 
plateau richly'cultivated; the small town of Milford before them, 
almost hidden in groves of fruit trees. They tramped up the pic- 

uresque and shady main street to the abode of M. Fanchere and. 
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ordered the best trout supper he could provide, not to mention sev- 
eral bottles of claret of rare and fine vintage. The town was somewhat 
of a watering place, a peaceful and lovely spot, thirty miles from any 
railway, quaint and clean in the extreme. After an hour spent in 
“doing” the place and exciting the curiosity of the lace to an 
unexampled height, they returned to the hotel to find the jolly and 
smiling host prepared to welcome them to his best. A better supper 
rarely falls to the lot of man, and as the crisp, sweet trout disa 

ed and the old claret began to do its work, the tongues and Sone 
of our travelers were loosened as well as their belts. 

P. was found making eyes at the pretty granddaughter, who 
seemed nothing loath. O. sat down and banged on the piano, to the 
evident horror of the elderly maiden boarders, as be presented an 
odd sight in hisdirty ~—— and knickerbockers, with a gray skull 
cap on the back of his head. G. and C. were found wrestling with 
the French language, making themselves agreeable to grandma 
Fanchere, and altogether the party seemed quite demoralized. Should 
they stay there ail night or push on? Sober counsels at last prevailed, 
and as the moon was full it w 's decided to paddle for an hour or so 
and go into camp late. The river was like a mirror, broad and quiet, 
and our canoeists floated lazily along in the dusky twilight, singing 
and laughing as happy as a parcel ot boys. It was well toward mid- 
night before they could bring themselves to abandon the lovely 
moonlit stream and take to their beds. At last they camped near a 
farm house; preparing for breakfast by purchasing a shad of the 
farmer, whom they found drawing his net at that late hour. 

The camp breakfast seemed a poor affair next morning after the 
feast at Fanchere’s, and there seemed to be more or less headache 
and bad temper about—the legacy of the claret. All were too lazy 
to cook the shad except G, and F. F. was making an attemp', but 
while squatting by his wretched little fire that somehow or other 
would not burn, he lost his balance and sat down violently on a 
chestnut burr. In his contortions he managed to sit on another, 
which caused him to set upa yell of anguish, to the great amuse- 
ment of his unfeeling companions. The addition of insult to injury 
so disgusted him that he flung the fish away in anger and vowed he 
would not eat at all. This restored the general good humor for a 
wonder, and «ll hands turned to, packed up, and were quickly afloat. 

It was a lovely a The river was full of beautiful islands 
densely wooded, and tLe hills on either bank sloping gradually to the 
water’s edge, with wavy fields of grain alternating with lovely groves 
made an ideal country. They paddled onward, quietly enjoying 
every moment uutil nearly noon, and then put ashore for a short rest 
and to try to find ont about where they were; but no town was in 
sight, so they pushed on, hoping to reach a place called Dingman’s 
Ferry for dinner. Meanwhile a -trong head wind sprang up, and as 
no sign of the place appeared and paddling was heavy work, a halt 
was decided on for lunch and a nap. This was their first attempt at 
a camp ainner, and the meal was, to say the least, ‘‘thin.” 

For two hours afterward all dozed, waiting with the serene indif 
ference of every well seasoned canoeist foracalm. It came by 3 
and they started again, with the intention of reaching Bushkill for 
supper. They paddled on and on, past Dingman’s Ferry, past poiot 
after point. but no B.shkill appeared. The long stretches of slow 
water began to grow monotonous and seemed interminable, and the 
lovely scenery failed to charm the tired cruisers. At last about sun 
down, by direction of a party met crossing the river, they landed at 
a low wooded point, although Bushkill was still invisible, for it was a 
mile inland and hidden by the trees, and on the north bank of Bush- 
kill Creek. Alas, they had landed south of the creek unwittingly. 
Making the boats secure and shouldering their paddles, they started 
to tramp to the village. After ploughing their way over a freshly 
sowed field, they were brought to a halt by the creek, the village 
close in sight being on the opposite bank. They wandered up and 
down, hot, cross and tired, seeking in vain for a bridge. 

Finally F. decided to go one way and the others another to find a 
crossing. The main a finally reached a lane leading over a bridge 
to the town; but meanwhile F. had disappeared in an opposite direc- 
tion. They whistled, shouted and halloed. but to no purpose, and 
O., with the promised land in sight, decided to go back and look up 
the stray sheep. He found him still tramping about the field. pro- 
fane and cross, and mutually tired and disgusted they hastened on 
to join the party. Meanwhile it was fast becoming dark, and the 
problem of supper was yet unsolved. Their troubles were soon over, 
however, for the first dwelling on entering the little village proved to 
be a boarding house, and soon the wearied and hungry travelers sat 
down to a most plentiful and excellent supper, and the vexatious and 
tiresome day came to a cheerful and happy end. 

The boats were regained about dark, and it was then that, rendered 
valiant by the good supper and tempted by the loveliness of the 
night, they committed the folly of running two rapids in the dark, to 
the great disgust of F., who rebelled at the recklessness of the under- 
taking. It was royal sport, however, and fortunately accomplished 
without accident, but the ominous roar ahead of another and appar 
ently more difficult rift brought the party to a halt. Hastily haulin 
up the boats on a rocky shallow shore, the crews tumbled into be 
and were soon sound asleep, the newly risen full moon looking down 
and reproaching them for not waiting for her to guide them on their 
reckless trip. 

A short paddle next day brought them to the railroad bridge at the 
Water Gap. Passing through, they found themselves in quite a 
rapid, and had no small work to get out of it in order to reach the 
landing near the station. The Gap is too well-known to require much 
description. The river forces its way between two great mountains, 
making one of the most picturesque scenes on the river. To the left 
Mount Tammany exhibits vast masses of naked rock, almost defying 
ascent. To the right is Mount Minsi, densely wooded with a thicket 
of evergreen. Successive ledges mark its face, and on one of these, 
nearly two hundred feet above the sea, stands the Kitatinny House. 
The stream that issues beneath it falls in a cascade into the river. 

Further up, on the crest of the mountain, is the great Delaware 
Gap Hotel, and to this our canoeists decided to climb, A steep moun- 
tain path through the woods led to it. The neat was intense, and by 
the time the plateau was guined, all were but too thankful to sit down 
inthe great cool hall and drink—what? Appolinaris water!! For 
again they had found that abommation—a temperance hotel. The 
wonderful view was a consolation, however, not to mention a most 
satisfactury dinner in the great half empty barn-like dinmng-room. 
The season was early and the house had just been opened, but there 
were quite enough guests to stare and smile superciliously at the 
group of dirty-looking tramps who sat smoking their after dinner 
pipes on the broad piazzas. Gradually our herocs began to feel un- 
comfortable and out of place in sv much civilization, and voted to be 
off to their beloved floating ‘homes. They scrambled down in short 
metre, and were soon happily afloat, taking their otiwm cum dig, 
free from the impertinent speculations of the civilized animal. 

Drawing up under the shadow of a great rock, O. went ashore and 
took some excellent pictures while the others smoked and dozed in 
the balmy June air. According to all accounts there were to have 
been no rapids between Port Jervis and Belvidere; but the low stage 
of the water had put a different face on the matter. The canoes had 
run more than ten very fair rapids before reaching the Gap, and_ be- 
fore they had drifted down a mile that afternoon they entered a long 
heavy rift at the point where the river finally leaves the mountains 
for the plains below. The current was very swift, the channel 
crooked as a ram’s horn and full of rocks. With much dodging, some 
bumping and a little water aboard they got through; but O., who 
managed to get quite wet, was decidedly cross and out of humor. His 
temper was by no means improved by an experience later on in the 
day, tor he nearly came to grief altogther in a rapid below the rail- 
road bridge near Delaware. 

He had both masts up and colors flying, supposing that all the 
rapids were passed. Being far im the lead he found himself almost 
without warning rushing down the deep channel of a rift close in 
shore and overhung with drooping branches. As the canoe shot 
under the trees close to the bank her mainsail caught in a bough, and 
for a second brought everything up standing, nearly pitching the 
crew out, then careening she was about to upset when by good 
fortune the mast slipped by and the Marion went on her way rejoic- 
ing, to the immense relief of her crew. 

The course of the river from this point was through a broad, lovely 
valley, beautifully wooded and carefully cultivated, the perfection of 
quiet, pastoral scenery; but somehow or other camping places with 
a low beach to draw up on were searce, and they paddled on from one 
shore to another seeking rest and finding none. Finally they reached 
a mud bank at the foot of a very steep shore, overhung with trees, 
but close to a promising looking farmhouse; so they hauled up, and 
placing the boats in a row on the narrow strip, prepared for the 
night. O. made an expedition to the farmhouse and returned laden 
with bread, butter, milk and raw onions, which latter he and F. con- 
sumed for supper with good relish, but to the manifest disapproba- 
uon of their comrades, 

Belvidere was but a few miles away, and this was to be the last 
camp. An attempt was made to be jolly, but a drizzling rain which 
had begun to fall put a damper on their spirits and extinguished the 
fires. Too tired and lazy to battle with the elements, they crawled 
into bed after a very frugal supper of bread and milk. The first 
rainy night in camp on the whole cruise proved rather a pleasure 
than other wise, for they were lulled to sleep by the drip, drip on the 
a - their littie tents, which kept them dry and comfortable till 
uanere was a slight drizzle and some fog early next day, but by the 
i the boats were packed, old “Sol” appeared ana gave them a 
wrilliant run to Belvidere. The dear old Delaware provided them 

ith a farewell rapid above the town, which was quite long and dif- 
: t, but they escaped from its clutches in safety, and pulled upsafe 

id sound at an old sawmill near the town by 10 o’clock. In an hour 


or two the canoes were packed away on a caf and our cruisers ready 
for the train which was to take them to Humburgh for the Wallkill 
trip. They went out on the platform to take a last look at the charm- 
ing river they had learned to love so well in its many moods. The 
cars came lumbering up, and in a few moments the Delaware cruise 
was but a delightful memory. 


NOVEL ACCIDENT TO A FOLDING BOAT.—Crested Butte, Oct. 
16.—Editor Forest and Stream: Some three weeks ago I telegraphed 
to N. A. Osgood, Battle Creek, Mich., to send me by express, C. O. D., 
one of his 12ft. patent folding boats, and in due time the boat arrived. 
I took it up to a lake near my house, put it together, and was very 
much pleased with its action. I thoroughly understood the boat, 
having used one in the Adirondack lakes. Next day 1 ran the boat 
down Slate River, a very rapid and shallow stream, and it really be- 
haved quite well. Yesterday being a most a day, I invited 
Mrs. to take a row on the lake, or rather a paddle, as I did not 
use the gunwale or oars. I put the boat together very carefully, only 
using the bottom board. Be it here remarked that Mrs. is not 
at all a heavy weight, in fact, only 119 pounds, and your humble 
scribe weighs 128; so the boat was certainly not overloaded. I pad- 
dled the circuit of the lake, Mrs. beimg seated in the bow and 
myself in the stern. I noticed the lake was full of trout, and, as they 
were jumping. prepared to catch some. I had just prepared my rod 
and lighted my pipe, and both of us were sitting perfectly quiet, 
when, without a moment’s notice, the rod connecting the bottom board 
together snapped in two, and in less time than it takes to tell we were 
up to our necks in ice-cold water, and the beat having *‘folded”’—one 
of its great virtues (?)—of course gave us no support. It was cer- 
tainly very fortunate that the water was no deeper, or I might have 
had to relate a more serious accident. Some miners happening by 
brought out an old scow to our relief, and we were towed to land, 
shivering and deplorable-looking wrecks. I also lost a $25 revolver 
by the accident. Now, Mr. Editor,I feel it my duty to make this 
known to the public. I have had to do with boats since my boyhood, 
and have made cruises in the crankiest of canoes and have had no 
accident to amount to anything ere this.—C, H. Dova.as. 


OBITUARY—SOB.—He was not a very pretty dog, nor specially re- 
markable f:om others of his numerous breed, the “yaller pup,’’ but 
the news of his death will be read sadly by friends all over the 
country who remember him in camp last summer; his jolly little face 
looking out of the small tent appropriated to him; a cold nose that 
woke up the late sleepers, a sharp bark when the last man came in at 
night, and all, next year, will miss this little playfellow. The repu- 
tation of the Mohican C. C. as inventors and experimenters is known 
throughout all canoedom, and it was in an effort to sustain it, that 
poor little Sob ventured to test the edible qualities of a mixture of 
grease and emery, prepared originally for polishing purposes, with 
the fatal result above chronicled. 

A.C. A—To Members of the A. C. A.: As Iam going South for 
the winter, my address will be, until June 1, 1885, "Dr. Chas. A. Neidé, 
Secretary and Treasurer A. C. A., New Orleans, La.” 


Bachting. 


CRUISE OF THE KARA. 


HE Aretic yacht Kara (45 tons register and about 78 tons Thames 

measurement), belonging to Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bart., arrived 
at Wivenhoe on Sunday last, Sept. 14, after having been away for 
five months ona sporting and whaling expedition, for which she 
underwent an extensive outfit at Wilkins’s yard during the early 
spring. Since she was built in 1881-82 she has sailed more than 18,000 
miles, and never once bad her trysail set, which says something for 
the hard-weather qualities of the boat. 

Sir Henry Gore-Booth undertook an Arctic cruise in her in 1882 to 
assist in the search for Mr. Leigh Smith (for which purpose Sir Henry 
really had her built), and was fortunate in being in the Matochkin 
Straits when Mr. Leigh Smith landed there with tne Eira crew. After- 
wards, when Mr. Leigh Smith had left in the Hope, the Kara sailed 
north and reached Berg Island, on the coast of Novaya Zemlya, 
where she was driven ashore by the ice, lost one of her boats, one 
anchor, and 7 fathoms of cable, besides kedge and warp. and part of 
her starboard bulwarks stove in at the same time. She was got off 
by taking all stores out of her, viz., twelve months’ provisions for 
twelve hands, etc., leaving only her ballast in, a matter of 18 tons, 
and floated off with empty paraffin barrels. She had avery rough 
time of it, but owing to her rigid construction, specially designed by 
Mr. Wilkins to withstand the ice pressure, suifered nothing beyond 
the damage related. 

We have looked through the owner’s log book, and made the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

April 7.—Left Wivenhoe 10 A. M.; 9 to 26, detained by foul winds at 
Harwich; 26, left Harwich at 9 A. M. with alight breeze; 27, sighted 
Dudgeon light at noon; 28, hove to until evening; 30, made Shetland 
5:30 P. M., anchored at Lerwick 11:45 P. M. 

May 9.—Left Shetland; moderate, fair winds first three days. 
12th, good breeze; ran 200 miles in the twenty-four hours, which brings 
us about 100 miles E.N.K. of Langanes. 13th, strong, squally, wind W. 
N.W., with snow showers, and freezing hard; so thick, afraid to go on 
for fear of ice. Hove to with double-reefed mainsail. whole foresail, 
and spitfire jib. 14th, Saw two bottlenoses, being first fish sighted. 
Lat. 67° 20’; long. 10° 26’ 30". 14th to 20th, nasty thick weather, lumpy 
sea; freezing hard most of the ime. 20th, spoke Earl of Marr and 
Kelly, lat. 68° 43’ 17" N.; long. 12° 7’ 2" W. Gave him his letters; told 
me other ships were W.N.W. of us, and the ice not far off. Stood in 
N.N.W. and sighted three or four vessels same night. 21st, curled 
whale lines and got all whaling gear ready; Polar Star steamed up 
and spoke us; gave him his letters. In afternoon sailed northward in 
company with Polar Star; some tish rose between us; he lowered two 
boats. Unfortunately our boats were not yet in the davits, so we 
could only look on while he fastened the fish. 22nd, saw very light 
stream of ice. Spoke Catherine brig about 1 o’clock. Gave him his 
letters. 24th, spoke Star, Lyn, Alert, add Torseverance. Gave them 
their letters. 27th, lat. 69° 18’ 20" N.; long. 11° 19’ 15" W. Struck first 
fish at 3 A. M. Bang! burra! purra! A fall! a fall! The 
report of a gun awoke me, the noise of the line running 
out fetched me out of my berth, and the watch yelling out, “A fall! 
a fall!” caught me with one leg only in my trousers. It appears fish 
had been seen some distance off, and suddenly rose at the ship’s bow, 
not giving the watch time to call me. They both ran forward, when 
one got a quick shot from the starboard gun, and fastened a fish in 
the back. I was soon on deck. We lowered mainsail and jib. got out 
port boat. while fish slackened after running out two lines (240 fath- 
oms), burning a deep score in the bollard bead as it ran out. Part of 
the crew began to haul in the line, and the fish rose at last about 
a quarter of a mile off. She could be detected from the other fish by 
the harpoon and vlood. The boat got up to her, put in a hand nar- 
poon, and then lanced her, the boat’s crew giving three cheers, which 
were answered from the ship. They brought the fish alongside, made 
him fast, with tail forward of the main chains and his head aft, then 
rigged a span from mizzen to mainmast, to which we attached the 
spec tackles, and flinched the fish. Owing to the tremendous weight 
and strain on mizzen, I felt afraid of it: it whipped very much, but 
stood all right. The flinching is acuricus process. A chain is passed 
rouna one of the fins near the head and hooked on to the after spec 
tackle; the harpooner makes a cut acress the neck and then down 
the body, taking care to take as little of the flesh. or “krang,”’ as the 
body is called in whaling language, as possible. Two or three 
hands, heaving on the winch all the while as directed, heave the fin 
up until sufficient blubber is cleared off the “‘krang” to cut a hole in 
it to pass a strop through, when the chain is unhooked and the after 
spec tackle taken to the strop. The two harpooners in the boats 
loosen the blubber with their spades until enough is loosened to carry 
a tackle and strop to the fore end, the hands still heaving on the winch, 
while the barpooners gradually cut the *“*krang”’ out until the blubber 
comes off like a blanket. It is then hoisted on board, the tail rope let 

‘Oo, and after spec tackle hooked on to a strop through the head. The 
| oe is severed trom the body and hoisted on board whole, while the 
krang sinks to the bottom, and we give three good cheers for our first 
fish. We filled several bottles with almost pure oil from the head. 
May 28. Very coli. Vessel looked like one of those glass models of 
ships that one sees sometimes. All her rigging was coated with ice. 
mm some places more than an inch thick. 29th. Cold weather and 
freezing. Some fish seen, but rather wild. We struck one and 
knocked a _— out of her. Wind increasing, blowing a stiff breeze. 
At 7:45 P. M. took in boat, stowed mizzen and foresail. and heve to 
with double-reefed mainsail and third jib. 30th,10 A.M. A tempest 
howling through the rigging, and the sea lasbed into feathery foam is 
probably what the description of a nervous newspaper correspondent 
would be. I call ita strong, hard wind, almost a gale. At4P. M. 
began to pipe up, when we had some heavy squalls, but as the glass 
was rising a littie, I did not care to reef, particularly as the vessel 
behaved so well. About 7:30 P. M., as the weather did not moderate 
at all, and was looking very threatening, double-reefed foresail, 
handed third jib, set spitfire, took a third reef in mainsail. Blew very 
hard between 9 A. M. and 12 o’clock. 3ist,2A.M. Better weather; 
but a Norwegian schooner on our weather bow is hove to under a 
of a staysail only, while we are very comfortable under the same 
as pean reezing hard; icicles hanging on the spitfire. Ship 
looks like Father Christmas, bowsprit and bowsprit shrouds and bob- 
stay festooned with icicles. 


























June 1.—Moderate to a stiff breeee, 12:00 noon made sail; wind fall- 
ing. Spoke steamer Active at 3 o’clock; the master and doctor came 
on board; gave them their letters; they reported baving 95 tons of 
oil. In the evening our cook cut his elbow to the bone through falling into 
a plate; steward sewed it up promptly under my directious. A lot of 
bottlenoses about from 10 P. M. to 5A. M, Had two chances at fish 
during the night, but failed to fasten. 3d.—-Icicles disappearing. 5th, 
Lots of fish about; one fastened, but harpoon drew when half a line 
had run out, Got up the portable forge and straightened our har- 
poons. Five shipsin sight. 7:15 P. M., got a chance from port gun 
and fastened a fish; the gun shackle breaking, the gun recoiled into 
my stomach, but I was too excited to know whether it hurt me or not 
—at any rateI feelall right. The fish rolled over on his side as if 
he was killed, but soon began to recover and take line slow!y, event- 
ually running out three lines or 360 fathoms; lancing boat put a hand 
harpoon into him and lanced him. It took us about an hour and 
three-quarters to killhim. 6th—Spoke Norwegian schooner Uller. 
He told us that the Chieftain schooner had lost four of her boats in a 
fog at the end of last month; one boat had been picked up by another 
Norwegian schooner. 7th—Spoke the Alert; fine in morning, thick 
later on. Somebody remarked, ‘‘How warm it is to-day ;”’ but referr- 
ing to the thermometer, it was found to be below freezing point. 
Pienty of fish about, but too far off. 8th—Lat. 69.31.42 N., long. 11.0.0 
W. About 8 or9o’clock several fish about. A shot fired from the 
bow gun, but missed. Lowered both boats and went in pursuit, but 
couldn’t get a shot. Snow showers durmg the day. We have de- 
termined to turn night into day, as the fish always come in the night, 
so the dog watches are from 4 A. M. to 6A. M. and from 6 A. M. to8 
A.M. 9th— Lunch at 12:00 midnight. Great jokes among the crew. 
9:50 A. M., got a shot and fastened afish. In a little over three min- 
utes three lines were out, and we only had time to bend on before 
the fourth was run ort. Weather thick as mustard. Lowered a 
lancing boat, but could not find fisk in the fog, so returned to 
the ship, and found five lines and a quarter out, and one line up and 
down. Took lines to wineh, and by 12 noon, we hove him up dead 
from the bottom. Fish about 28ft. long. Piped to supper at noon. 
Came on deck at 1A. M. Several fish round us. Fastened one. the 
usual ‘A fali! a tall!’ followed, and then all hands were busy enough 
as she took the lines like a lunatic, not stopping till she had 64% lines 
out, or 780 fathoms (well on fora mile). So very thick that we had 
to heave in again on the winch until only one iine was out, when we 
saw the fish and followed her up, the —— putting in a hand, 
and lanced her. She sent my oar flying with her tail. She was along- 
side by 4 o’clock, and found to be 36ft. long, but the blubber was not 
on board till 10 P. M., owing to the splice of our span drawing. 10th. 
Came on dirty at night. Got the blubber below just in time, as wind 
freshened to a light gale, and we were only just in time to save the 
lee boat. 11th. Strong wind, plenty of fish, but too much wind to 
fasten. 14th. Blowing fresh; Perseverance in sight. 21st. We thought 
we saw Jan Mayen; at any rate, we saw the clouds about the island. 
24th. Bore up for Shetland, as our gun shackles were broken; and I 
found the guns were so badly placed that we could not properly fasten 
fish from them, and the weather had been so thick that I did not like 
our boats to venture away from the ship after hearing the reported 
fate of the Chieftain‘s boats. 25th. Before 12 noon, set squaresail and 
jib-headed topsail; 7 P. M., weather very threatening, took in. topsail, 
double reefed mairsail, coiled eight lines down in line room, which 
took us 3% hours; ship running hard, heavy sea, strong wind. 26th. 
Gybed her at 8 A. M.; heavy sea, very strong wind; 12 noon, vessel 
has run 210 miles since noon yesterday; 1 P. M, handed squaresail, 
and tried to run her 8.S.W., but found sea was too heavy to risk 1t 
with our boats, and all the deck lumber that we carry (N.B., two very 
heavy whale boats 21ft. long), so reluctantly had to heave-to under 
three-re+fed mainsail, one reef in the foresail and spitfire set. Steward 
scalded both feet badly with hot coffee; wrapped them up in bottle- 
nose oil, and they were cured in notime. 27th. Gale broke this morn- 
ine, 

July 2.—Light winds last few days; vainly trying to get south. 

3d. Curious to say, within a hundred miles of Shetland we got an- 
other fish, only one line being on deck atthe time; the rest had to 
run out from the line room through the cabin skylight. The hand 
who ran the line amused me immensely by telling me he kept look- 
ing round to see if the cabin stove or some other cabin gear was 
coming out with the line. At the time of fastening only the watch 
was on deck; the rest of us turned out in a hurry, all with a decidedly 
small amount of clothing. as when ‘*A fall!” is called, no one must 
wait to put his clothes on. Got our boat out, and I lanced him, a 
female fish about twenty-one feet long. It took us all greatly by sur- 
prise, as no one expected a fish so far south. 4th, Little wind, thick, 
no sights; sounded at eight o’clock; 120 fathoms. Sth. Hove to at4 
A. M.; thick as mustard; sounded abont nme o’clock; 70 fathoms. 
Put vessel about E.N.E. Very thick; crept along with foresail to 
windward; cleared up a little about eleven. Thought I saw land; 
cleared a bit, stayed her; and the fog clearing, made Kona Mountain, 
Shetland, at 11:30 A. M.; distance, seventeen miles. Made Yell Sound 
at six ‘o’clock; hoisted signal for pilot, but could not get one. Calm; 
decided to go through without one; as I havea good chart, although 
new uum tome. Wind sprung up about 9:15 P.M. Beat tltrough 
sound. 6th. About center of sound the tide turned with us, and we 
had rattling tide in our favor, running in like a river. Passed’ Whal 

sey Sound at 11 A. M., and anchored in Lerwick. Thanks to 
the kindness of Captain Izat, of H. M. 8S. Firm, I got a‘ good 
rate for my chronometers. My friend, Mr. Grant, left me here. 14th, 
Got under way at 9:30 A. M., having had all harpoons put in order, 
new gunshackles, etc. Sighted Jan Mayen on Aug. 1, after a long 
and tiresome passage of fine winds and calms. The Kara passed some 
streams of ice on the 2d, and at 3 oclock on the latter day made the 
‘“‘pack.”? The ice made a deep bay into the N.W., aad then went away 
to the N.N.E. It seemed quite closely packed. Sir Henry ran a little 
to the W. of S. all night and morning of the 4th, finally rounding the 
“streams” at about 7 o’clock. The Kara then bore away due W. 
across a bay, and picked up the ice (heavy pack) just before 12 
o’clock. Ran along the edge of the pack for fourteen miles. A heavy 
swell get up from 8S. E. during morning, and was mereased every 
minute, and fog coming on. They had left so much ice on the N. E. 
that Sir Henry had reluctantly to order them to gybe and run off the 
pack im case of a change of wind. The nearest point to land was 
between thirty and forty miles of Cape Gladstone, on the Liverpool 
coast. As it was getting late in the year, and it was necessary that 
Sir Henry should be home early, the Kara’s head was turned south. 
They called at the Tise Fjiord, Iceland, on Aug. 10, where they re- 
mained until Aug. 2). Found a strong current running north round 
the west coast of Iceland. On approaching the north coast of Ice- 
land they picked up a lot of lava tioating on the water. Some good 
char fishing was done at Hestyerefjiord) the largest caught weighing 
two and a half pounds. 

After making a long passage through head winds and light weather, 
Sir Henry made the Butt of Lewis at $:15 A. M. on Sept. 5. Off Cape 
Wrath at 6 P.M. Good breeze all day, increasing toa strong. hard 
wind from the N. and W., with wild hail showers flying about. Siap-d 
a course for Pent and Firth, but at 10:30, as the weather was looking 
very bad and it was spring tides, Sir Henry thought it advisable to 
abandon the idea of going through the Firth, and shaped a course 
through the Roost outside the Orkneys. The wind, having shifted 
from about W.N.W. to N.N.W., created a regular pot boil of a sea; 
however, the little craft, with a double-reefed mainsail, whole fore- 
sail and second jib. and her heavy boats on deck, made grand weather 
of it to the pleasing astonishment of the old whaling men, who were 
accustomed to big ships. At 12 noon, Saturday, Sept. 6, rounded 
North Ronaldsha Light, and anchored at Wivenhoe on Saturday even- 
ing, Sept. 14.—London Field. 


THE PENGUIN IN THE FALL RACES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ‘ 

I beg to dispute the statement of ‘‘Subscriber’”’ in your issue of to- 
day, that the sloop Penquin in the last Seawanhaka race in the beat in 
from the lightship. put both the ‘Athlon and the Uriva “under her 
lee, had the race well in hand, in fact could beat both easily.” The 
Penguin never beld such a position at any time during the race. All 
three boats came in from the lightship in the order numed by ‘*Sup- 
scriber,” on the starboard tack. The Oriva from the start began to 
eat out to windward and made the beach considerably to the-weather 
of the other two boats. The Athlon tacked first and crossed the 
Oriva’s bows with but a few feet to spare. The Oriva stood on a 
minute longer, and on going about very easily passed to windward of 
the Athlon, and was from that moment the leader of the three boats. 
I will grant to **Subscriber’’ that the Penguin made the distance from 
the lightship to the beach in quicker time than either the Athlon or 
the Oriva, but she was only able to accomplish this at the expense of 
going to leeward. By working the beach much closer than the 
Oriva dared to do. thus getting into smooth water, the Penguin at 
oae time drew considerably closer, but as the lumpy water and in- 
creasing breeze was met off Buoy 5, the Oriva at once vegun to 
increase her lead again, and kept on increasing 1 till the Spit was 
turned, where the Penguin and Athlon gave up the fight. 

ONE OF THE ORIVA’sS CREW. 

New York, Oct. 30. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The statement of “Subscriber,”’ published in your last issue, that 
Penguin had put both Oriva and Athien under her lee during the beat 
in from the lightship on Oct. 18 is most decidedly disputed. te is both 
untrue and absurd. Penguin sailed very well on the long stretch. 
Why did she suddenly stop going when short tacks under the beach 
were uired ? OrtIva, 

New York, Oct. 31, 
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CANOE YAWL “cCASSY: 
Humber Yaw! Club. 
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MERSEY CANOE 
“VITAL SPARK” 


S BOND 
Birkenhead. 














SMALL CRUISING BOATS. 
[Continued.] 


W Egive this week the lines of two cruising craft, one but little 

larger than a cavoe, and one large enough for two or three to 
cruise im. The former is a canoe yawl, the Cassy, used on the Hum- 
ber River, aud was designed for cruising and racing, in both of which 
she has proved a success. She is fitted with the tabernacle and 
centerboaed devised by Mr. Tredwen, the latter of 70lbs. being all the 
ballast used with cruising rig, but sandbags are carried in racing, 
about 100lbs. being used. The forward thwart can be placed 2in. 


below the gunwale for rowing, or about 6in. above the tiom for 
~~ a The rig includes two balance lugs as in a canoe, with a deck 
tiller. 

i ei acia sina iksae Sinn swale da alee en alae 14ft 

CN Cees enh gavin sumed dh aaairasaeeernascwanocen 8ft. 4in. 

ERE I ee Ee 1ft. 4in. 

EL. «ios cisnvadebecansasdsnahentigesnceae 114gin. 

Sheer, stern ...... Stare ae Witenes into aed Sin. 


Bow to after side of tabernacle................. 3ft. 
NN | ers ' 
Bow to efter end of trumk...............cccscecces 
Bow to after end of weil.... 
ee 
Area, mainsail—racing...................5. 
Area, mainsail—cruising....... ... ... ....... 
OO eae ae 
RI MOONIOND. «5.0 oso snk s cucescacsiescee 1 
Es ed Cin amma Ramee 
Io sca an avn alae Wcaian wien Henin 


The larger boat, Vital Spark, is a Mersey ~anoe, 18x5ft. She is 
smooth built, of 34in. plank, with oak timbers 34in. square and spaced 
6in., and aapecoek and deck of teak, the Tater $éin. thick. The 
coaming is of }¢in. elm, with bulkheads of teak, 5ft. from either end. 





The stem and stern are sided 1in., keel sided 34in., with 44ewt. 
of lead under it, 444cwt. being also cast to fit inside. The d aft is 2ft. 
Qin. The yawl rig has two standing lugs and a jib. making 178 sq. ft. 


THE SEASON COILED AWAY. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
My mind has been made up for some time that cutters could take 
care of their own case readily enough; hence 1 bare refrained from 
addressing you concerning the splendid average of their perform- 
ance this season, and would not now break in upon my resolution 
but for the astonishing and joyful news which has only just reached 
me here in this ancient — pueblo. True sailor instinct had long 
ago driven me to regard our shoal centerboard vessels with that 
technical contempt which every mechanic feels for a tool improperly 
constructed and unsuitable to the ends in view. But, much as { de- 
spised our sloops. and little credit asI gave them for redeeming traits , 
I confess the broad farce, the wholesale slaughter, the crushing blow 
dealt their oft and loudly proclaimed pretensions in the fine sailing 
breeze and moderate sea met in the last fall match of the Seawan- 
haka Corinthians, was more, far more than even I had hoped to see 
accomplished in such thorough style, and thatsosoon. The news 
was hard to believe. Truth is stranger than fiction. else would it 
have been too good to have been true. To those acquainted with the 
| Jaws of chance, the windup of the season must appear miraculous in- 
| deed. That in four different classes, ranging from the big and stately 
| cruiser down to the spry little five-ton bang about, a cutter shouid 
have won in each and every class and two in the fourth- that in each 
and every class all the sloops should bave been driven to shelter, tail 
between legs—that this should have happened in nothing worse than 
adouble reef breeze and fine sailing weather, and above all, that 
while the little model ships Yolande and Daisy got around in good 
shape and jolly fashion against a sea quite heavy for their modest 
dimensions, the big sloops Athion, Annie and Penguin, twice the length 
of the little cutters and eight times their size, could not face the mod- 





erate sea to any advantage, and failed for want of stamina and stay 
in boat and crew to equal the performance of the tiny cutters—all 
this is nothing short of the miraculous, and such an exhibit of the 
cutter’s vast a as an efficient tool for sailing purposes, that 
the so-called fight between the two types has verily degenerated into 
the wildest kind of one-sided faree, in which the sloop plays the part 
of the clown and richly earns the derisive laughter bestowed upon 
this her latest and flattest collapse. é 

The odds against such a uniform triumph for the cutters, the odds 
against such a complete failure on the part of the sloops which out- 
numbered the cutters two to one, were at least a thousand against 
one. These oddsthe cutters shouldered, and weighted with what 
was almost impossible to accomplish, they nevertheless came out of 
the fray victorious along the whole lime without an exception, and 
succeeded in wiping the sloops off the sea, driving them home 
wrecked for shelter, after thrasbing them soundly in the item of 
speed! “Skunked” is not an over elegant word, but ‘“skunked”’ is 
the appropriate expression to apply to this the most conspicuous 
=. in re “Sloop vs. Cutter” which the annals of yachting have yet 

aid bare. 

A string of unequaled triumphs for the cutters, in light and heavy 
breeze, in smcoth and rough water, now sees the year fast drawing 
toaciose. With grand Kedovin’s record {lis summer unmatched by 
any of her sisters; with her memorable defeat of big Montauk, twenty 
odd feet longer, in the close-haul dash from Brenton’s to the Vineyard 
in a smoking scupper blow ; with the triple victory outside Point Judith, 
when the same noble Bedouin, the keen Ileen and graceful Weno- 
nah Jed to finish the whole crowd of big and little, sloops and schoon- 
ers. best, indifferent and decidedly bad; with the terrible tanning in- 
flicted wpon her class by the elegant clipper Oriva of most exquisite 
‘taille,’ and the fashion in which she screwed out to weather of big 
Gracie in a jump of a sea during the spring matches; with the prom- 
inent Eastern meets likewise scored to the cutters; with the perform- 
ance of the two Verves and Aileen on the fresh-water lakes, and the 
many informal brushes in which the cutters have figured to advan- 
tage in point of speed and adaptability to the objects of cruising; 
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with all this still fresh in mind, I say, will any man open to convic 
tion dispute the proven fact that the cutters have come out ahead, 
and that by a brilliant display under drawnacks too well known to 
need mention? Can any one able to weigh the logic of events, with- 
out prejudice to either side, refuse to see the well-defined trend of 
the future, the ultimate prevalence of the honest yacht and the rapid 
decay and fall from public grace of that rattletrap sham, that nur- 
sery toy, the ht draft centerboard of great beam, born only of 
primitive floundering in the dark. and sustained this long by the per- 
versity of man’s nature, the flattering deception of untruths circu- 
lated in behalf of vested interests, and the bombast of selfish conceit 
confounded by the vulgar mind with “‘patriotisu:’’? 
Santa Fe, N. M., Oct. 28. C. P. Kunnarpr. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—The San Francisco Y. C. enjoyed their last sail 
on Oct. 18 and 19, Jeaving Sancelito on the afternoon of the 18th, at 
4:3). Whitewing, Chispa, Emerald, Frolic and Rambler composed 
the fleet, which sailed, in a light wind, to Vallejo, arriving about 10:30 
P.M. On the following day the fleet started down, being Engen by 
Fleur de Lis, and a number of squadron evolution were made, ending 
in a scrub race home, which concluded the season. 


A TALE OF THE SEA.-- The sea has lost half its romance in these 
days of floating palaces and fast steaming. It has few terrors for the 
modern voyager. A trip across the northern ocean is but a holiday 
excursion. Angry billows and howling storms, dangers and sudden 
death are net nuw often associated with ocean lite. Even the strand- 
ing of an emigrant steamer upon a rocky and desolate coast fails to 
impress upon our minds the great tragedies instparable from a sea 
life. We read Marryat and Clark Russel, but we laugh at the perils 
so well depicted. Yet oftener than is supposed, such tragedies as the 
Mignonette case make prominent the fact the deep has lost none of 
its dangers. To-day brings another story of the hardships and trage- 
dies of a sailor's life, that cannot but impress by its very strangeness. 
The German bark Friedrich Scalla sailed from Stettin on July 11, 
under command of Captain Hoffschild. for Charleston, S.C. A bhur- 
ricane was encountered on Sept. 12, in latitude 29 N., longitude 54 W.. 
during which al: the spars were lost and the vesselsprung aieak. By 
keeping the h nds constantly at the pumps the vessel was kept afloat 
until the 21st. On that date the brig F. {. Merryman. from Bathurst, 
W.C. A., for Boston, was fallen in with. Captain Hoffschild got out 
his boats an! boarded the brig. He found that her captain (Nicker- 
son), both the mates. and some of the crew had died after l aving 
port. The brig was in charge of the steward and two men, and had 
been without a navigator on board for eleven days, and was short of 
provisions and water. Captain Hoffschild, finding it impossible to 
save his own vessel, placed his crew on board the Merryman, took 
charge of her and arrived with his new command at New York yester- 
day. Here is a tragedy of the sea, strange, sadder than any told ia 
fiction and yet it is but one of many that can be gleaned from a year’s 
history of sea-faring life—New York Maritime Register. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


ke" No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 














Masor Lovesoy, Bethel, Maine.—The photographs were received. 


RAMBLER, Waynesburgh, Pa.—Write to Dr. Jarvis, Claremont, N. 
H He can no doubt furnish what you require. 


Nrwgop. New York.—Can you give me the address of a breeder of 
= onan Ans, Clovernook Kennels, 185 Fifth avenue, New 
ork. 


J. Ww. M.—1. The pattern is satisfactory. 2. The usual test is ata 
circle 30in. in diameter, 40yds. distant. 3. There are 375 pellets in an 
ounce of No. 8 shot. 








F. P. K.—Send your gun to any one of the firms whose names you 
wiil find in our columns. 


M. M. N., Elizabethtown.—Will you please inform me where I 
could buy goldfish for stocking a pond? Ans. Write to E. G. Black- 
ford, Fulton Market. New York. 


J. A., Columbia City, Ind.—For Newfoundlands, apply to James 
Mortimer, 3 Morris street, New York. For St. Bernards, to Chequas- 
set Kennels, Lancaster, Worcester county. Mass. 


F. E. Q.—You do not say what sort of game you want. By reading 
our Game Bag and Gun columns you will see frequent references to 
different localities. Some are mentioned in this issue. 


W. W. C., St. John, N. B.--For geese use Nos. 1, 2 or 3, accord- 
ing to season; for duck, 4 or 6, according as the birds are sea fowl or 
fresh-water ducks; for plover, 8; for ruffed grouse, 8 er 10, and for 
snipe 10. 

X. Y. Z.—1. The gun isa good arm, but it cannot be called the 
strongest made, as that is a big claim. 2. The Sunday shooting can 
be stopped if you will give information about them to the proper 
officers of the law. 


G. R. S., Lemont, Ill.—You will find deer, bears and turkeys in the 
less thickly settled parts of Arkansas. It is not permitted to hunt in 
Washington Territory. Large game, deer and bear, may be found in 
all the Southern States. 


A. J.S.—Whether or not the use of a gun will be beneficial to 
you can best be decided by your physician. Rifle practice would tend 
to steady your nerves. The shotgun will probably not have any dele- 
terious effect, but quite the reverse. 


J. H. H., Troy, N. Y.—1. What was the color of the pointer bitch 
that won the cup at the bench show in New York, May, 1877? 2. Was 
she a pedigreed dog’. 3. Is there a black pointer in New York, and 
who has such? Ans. 1. White and lemon. 2. Yes. 3. We know of 
none. 


C. G@. McK., Hudson, N. Y.—i. When should cocker puppies’ tails 
be docked? 2. How? 3. How much is it best to take off? Ans. 1. 
When they are in the nest and about two weeks old. 2. Take off two- 
— they must be made to look short at first, but will come all 
right. 

W. R. U., Peabody.—I have a Siberian bloodhound pup about four 
months old. which seems to be weak in hind legs, one being worse 
than the other. I attribute the trouble to the fact that he has not had 
much exercise. for know of no other cause for it. Ans. kxercise 
will probably help him. 


G.C.R, Baltimore.—Please inform me through correspondent’s 
column, if there is a setter by the name of Hero registered and what 
kind is he. [think he is owned by Mr. Jenkins, of Baltimore. Md., 
and is there one by the name of Mack out of imported Gip. Empress, 
by Hero?’ Ans. No such dogs registered so far as we know. 


F. A. D., Washingtonville, South Boston, Mass.—Make an ointment 
of lard and flour of sulphur, and grease the bare spots liberally with 
it. Jf after two weeks’ treatment you notice no improvement, give 
daily for five days in the food five drops Fowler’s solution of arsenic, 
then double the dose, and continue for four days, then for four days 
give fifteen drops, then reduce to ten drops again for four days and 
stop. 


SANGWILLAH, Horse Cove, N. C.—What can I use to destroy lice on 
puppies? I have a litter of setters, four weeks old, and in spite of 
anything I can do they are annoyed by little white lice. with dark 
spots on them. I’ve tried carbolic soap, quassia, lard and sulphur, 
kerosene, combing and soap water, but without effect. The kennel is 
kept clean and whitewashed every week. Is there any sure remedy 
you can recommend? Aps. Apply the quassia every three days. It 
will do the work. 

T. J. Y., Salem, New Jersey.—1. The book ‘‘Frank Forester’s Fugi- 
tive Sporting Sketches,” is a collection of several essays by William 
Henry Herbert. The volume is prefaced by a remarkably gushing 


and highfalutin memoir of ‘Our Frank,”’ by the compiler, and the 
chapters are on the quail, the woodcock, among the mountains, a 
blaze at Barnegat, the American bittern, the death of the stag, the 
red fox, a trip to Chatean Richer, spring snipe, and domestication of 
game birds. 2. Other particulars will be given sub-equently. 


K. E. M., Waitsburg, W. T.—A letter addressed to George Poyneer 
Dayton, Iowa, should reach him. It is quite impossible and against 
our rules to purchase dogs for any one. There are a number of reli- 
able dealers to whom you can apply. Mr. John Davidson, of Monroe, 
Mich., has setters, and can be thoroughly relied on. 


A.C. O.. Toledo. O.—I have a small black spaniel dog ovly two 
months old; his hair has fallen all off of his legs, stomach and head, 
and yet he seems to be quite lively and well. I have been greasing 
him with lard and sulphur, and gave him cne or two doses of castor 
oil, but that don’t seem to dc him any good, and he is getting worse. 
Ans. Try giving him Fowler’s solution of arsenic as follows: Two 
drops in his food daily for four days, then six drops for four days, 
then eight drops for four days. Reduce the dose now to six drops 
and continue for four days, then to six drops, and so on until you are 
back to two drops, when stop. 


Harp Casu.—1. The longer paper shells are sc made that they 
may be crimped, i. e., the rim turned in by the proper tool to hold 
the charge securely in its place. Go in a gun store or consult some 
shooter and you will learn just how it isdone. 2. The gun with the 
longer barrel will burn a little more powder than the other, and a 
heavier charge may be used, but for all — purposese the 
30in. barrel will prove fully satisfactory. 3. The bulging of the choke- 
bore will probably not cause the shot to scatter in the way you men- 
tion. The bulge can be remedied by a gunsmith. 4. There is no ma- 
terial difference between the wads. 


W. H. J., Arkansas City.—1. No reliable chart of the lower Missis- 
sippi is published. We believe the Government has one in prepar- 
ation. For chart of Florida Gulf coast apply to Manning’s yacht 
agency, Beaver street, New York, or to Merrill Sons, 179 Beaver 
street, New York. 2. Most of the distance, from South Pass to Cape 
Sable, on Gulf coast, has been cruised in an open canoe, but an open 
boat is not so suitable as one with half deck or waterways. 3. Smal 
boats and canoes do not have to pay tols at the jetties. 4. For 
**Nessmuk” knite see our advertising columns. 5. The gun will shoot 
buckshot. The shot should be chambered on a wad in the choke to 
determine proper number to put in a layer. 6. The term “beam,” 
when appl'ed to a boat, means the breadth at the widest point. 


H. B., Glasco, N. Y.—1. Will you please inform me where I can get 
dust shot cartiidges of .22-caliber? 2. Which is the larger, the hairy 
or the downy woodpecker? Please give me some poimt by which I 
can make a distinction between the two. Ans. 1. We presume that 
you require the cartridges for a Flobert rifle, though you do net say 
so, If this is the case, you should be able to get them at almost an 
gun store. Write to H. C. Squires, 178 Broadway, New York, or to J. 
Dannefelser, of 9 Chambers street, New York. They will procure 
them for you. 2. Size is a distinguishing character in these two 
species. The hairy woodpecker (Picus villosus) is 9 to 10 inches long, 
the downy (P. putescens) 6 to 7 inches. The two outer pairs of tail 
feathers of the former are white, those of the latter barred black and 
white. : 

L. C. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y.—While mining on the western slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, in South Colorado, I was told by many old hunters 
that the grizzly bear was not to be found in the Rockies, in fact, not 
east of the Sierra Nevadas. Also, what is a “silver tip’’ bear? Have 
seen their pelts, but never heard of the animal before coming to 
Colorado. Ans. 1. The grizzly bear is found in Colorado, though the 
Rocky Mountain hunters for the most part deny this, calling their 
form of grizzly bear by a dozen names, of which “silver tip” is 
one of the most common. Only two species of bear are known to 
inhabit temperate North America. One of these, characterized by 
having the claws on the fore feet much longer than those on the hind, 
is the grizzly (Ursus horribilis). The other, which has the claws about 
about the same size on fore and hind feet is the black bear (Ursus 
americanus). 





—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


| 
SPECIFICS. 





Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple. Sofe and Sure Med cines for the p-ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES. PRICE. 
i. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .2 
. Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colfe,.; 125 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants .25 
4. Diarrhea of VUhildren or Adults...... 2% 
5. Dysentary, Griping. Billious Colic,.. .25 


6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis.............. -25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, taceache,.... .25 
9. Hea+aches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo .25 
10. Dyspepsia, Liliious Stomach,.. .... .23 
11. Soppreseed or Painful Periods,.... .25 
12. Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 25 
1%. Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing,... .25 
14. Salt Rnewm, Erysipelas, Erurtions, .25 
15. Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains... . .25 
16. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
17. Piles, Blind or Bleeding......... . 50 
19. Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza 50 
3°> Whooping Congh, violent coughs... .50 
2. General Debility, Physical Weakness.50 
27. Kidney Diseree,............0025 ceeeee .50 
2%. Nervous Debility,...............--.-- 1.00 
30. U-inary Wenkness, Wetting the bed .50 
32. Disease of the Heart, Palpi ation. 1.00 


Sold by druggists. or sent by the Case,o sin- 
gle Viai, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Diseace &c. 
(dé pages), also I lustrated Catalogue FREE. 

Address, H ‘m»hreys’ Homeopathic Med- 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New York, | 





SILK WORM GUT. 


EB. GLATASA, 385 Broadway, N. Y., 


Calls the attention of the trade and dealers in fishing tackle to his extensive assortment ot 
Valencia Silk Worm Gut in all grades, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy Salmon 
Gut to Extra Fine. Sample thousand, 10 different grades, from extra heavy to tine, $5.00. 


For price list address 


F. LATASA, 81 New St., Rooms 43 & 45, N. Y. 
Wessrmuk Xuntim 
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Stream for Sept. 18, page 147. 


Mounted in the most substantial manner on hooks pa 
a No.7. We keep the following sizes in stock: Nos, 


= Remnife. 


The only 
ae barr: ; 
oag open, an in. long shut. Bs 
Blade lin. wide, and equal to the best | to pay for boxing. 
razors, but not so hard. 
want one = mail, seud plain ad- 
dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1. 





Inches long 2 24 3 3h 


THE CELLULOID MINNOW. 


(Patent Applied For.) 





Ka CS ™ 


This Minnow is practically indestructible. 
rticularly adapted to AMERICAN WATERS. This cut shows the exact size of 
4 5 6 7 { 


8 9 
4 4 


If your dealer does not keep our goods in stock, or will net order them for you, send 50 cents for our 120-page illustrated catalogue. 


ABBEY ce& IMBRHRIE, 


Manufacturers of F"ine F*ishingg Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE. NEW YORK. 


| LOOK! 
'Marster’s Imported English Double Gun, 


TWIST BARRELS AND S!DE SNAP ACTION, 10 or 12-BORE. PRICE $15.00. 


LOOK! 


Brass Shells, 5 cts. each; U. M.C. or Winchester make Paper Shells, 12-gauge, 55 cts. per 100; 10- 


If you 
P.S.—See Forest and 


gauge, 60 cts.; FG Powder. 25 cts. per pound: Shot, 7 cts. per pound; Black-Edge Felt Wads, 11 to 16- 
gauge, 15 cts. per box of 250; 9 or 10-gauge, 18 cts ; Wesson or Winchester Primers, 33 cts. per box of 
250. Loading Tools complete without crimper, 50 cts.; with crimper, $1. Three-Joint Cleaning Rods, 
complete with wire brush, etc., 50 cts. Biown Canvas Coat with seven pockets, $1.50. Pants, $1. Caps, 
75 cts. ae a i Belts, 25 cts. Cartridge Bags to hold fifty shells, 50 cts. Game Bags, <0 
ocket hunting knife | cts. Drab Canvas Long Gun Covers 
ull sized knife, 94in. | cts. GUN REPAIRING OF EVERY 

Parties out of the city wanting the above gun can have it sent by express by sending with order $1 


with Leather Handles, 50 cts. Short Covers to take gun apart, 50 
DESCRIPTION. 


J. F. MARSTERS, 51 to 55 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEAR CITY HALL. 





tight to the top, being drawn c 


avoiljed. These boots are 
soles, with or without hob nails. 


JOHN D. 


nails, THIS BOOT IS GUARANTEED TO BE THE 


Eine Cordovan ILace Shoes to Order, $6.50. 





MANUFACTURER OF 





ConHaratTrT antITy QTRErA MW. 


CANVAS CARTRIDGE BELT, ANY GAUGE, FREE BY MAIL. 26cts. IN STAMPS. 
BE: THEME L,, 


Sportsmen’s Canvas & Leather Goods, 


124 Chambers Street, New York. 


This engraving shows a speinee’s boot that combines the ease of getting on and off with the comfort in wearing of a laced shoe. The boot is water- 

ose around tie leg above the swell of the calf by means of aside lace. The front lace, covering a watertight tongue, gives the 
wearer complete centrol over the fit at the instep and heel. By means of this advantage the one at the heel so annoying in the 0: dinary boot is entirely 
made of the best oi] finished English Grain Leather, either black or red. and-sewea bottoms with low, broad heels and wide Scotch 
The shoes are made of the same stock, all in one piece, no seams to hurt the feet, laced over watertight tongues, either red or black, with or without hob 
Y BEST OFFERED TO THE TRADE. WHULESALE AND RETAIL. Write for prices. 





TRADE MARK. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
published on receipt ot publisher’s price. 


Sportsman’s Library. 
KL.ist of Sportsman ’s Books 


We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 


=x YZmmMWo crH’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 
same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually 
crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping “an 









ts as @ reducer, an advantage which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. 

shells will be mailed (without chores) to any apertumen's club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade ANGLING. HUNTING—SHOOTING. 
only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2,000), and crumpers | 4 merican Angler’s Book, Norris.............+- ® 50 | Across Country Wanderer............ ....... 5 
not less than one dozen, by Suaaer’s eee 2 = | sae eee epeots. J.W. Long.... 2 
: oe cn iteedcccsccovnseesees seseecesaconee ° 50 | American Sportsman, The. Lewis............. 2 
H E R M A N N B O K E R & co., Sole American Agents, Anas ee... cevcece seevceeocee ; = ee ay ge Modern, Gloan.............0. 1 
a gling. a i, PEIN oscs0cenues anaes Rie c.cnnak carton <panateieyssdennavaeewnn 
101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. Angling Literature in England................ 1 25 | Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 2 
Black Bass Fishing, Henshall.................- 3 00 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2 v.,cloth 4 
rr 2 00 | Frank forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 2 


Fish Hatching and Fish Catching............. 1 50 | Frank Forester's Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 
Fish and Fishing, Manly .................... .. 525 | How I Became a Crack Shot, Farrow......... 1 
Fishing, Bottom or Float................ «.+++ 50 | HowI Became a Sportsman............ ...... 2 
Fishing in American Waters, Scott............ 3 50 | Hunting, Shooting and Fishing..... .......... 2 
Fishing Tourist, Hallock...... valsganieKaesoe ctwe 2 00 | Hunting and Hunters of all Nations, Frost... 1 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis ................+6- 2 50 | Hurlingham Gun Club Rules,.................. 


SHOTGUN AND RIFLE COMBINED. 
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© Fly Fishing in Maine Lakes..................+- 1 25 | Modern Breech-Loaders, Greener.... eate ae 
Unegqualled for a Sporting Arm. atten nee 00 | mille Prectice, Wingate’ nn... oe 
n q p x Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing .......... 2 50) Rod and Gun in Caiifornia. con 
ee ° Frank Forester’s Fishing with Hook and Line Wet pice 0 ore taaaacun dsc. 6 xen mee 
a.) ees Be PR I ovo bien vesicea:dccacacescecss 3 
e m ro ve WX! lar or nserte | @ Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium............... 50 | Shooting on the Wing...... . ........ pee esiel 75 
5 Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt......... .... 1 00 | Sport With Gun and Rod, cloth 10 00 
Modern Practical angler, Pennell....-........ 2 00 Embossed leather ..............-ccceeee 15 00 
Practacal Trout Culture. ......ccccscee ssevces 1 00 | Sporting Adventures in the Far West 1 50 
Practical gpa sae paleak ca enune veamarnciers : : - eee J eee oies, ae 
Pes h EGS OT UINE, «0.6. ccscccccvsesesecsees 2 50 | Stephens’ IIE, scnciesis:c'coosiswos campion 1 25 
Sctentific Angler ' : : 7 Pe 3.09 Ghephons’ Vox Hunting’ Resta tegen tebiaa ei ae - 1235 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, 80 ay al a PEN, vc ncecccveux ; - 
Rs nis cadet a ednnnnes REM Raee ews aese eevee sian . e Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 3 
50 
F oO R Trolling ve eae eter ee eee sees ne ees cot ceeesees 
The Game Fish of the Northern States and GUIDE BOOKS AND MAPS. 
eee 2 00 
ae seca . Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $1 00 
e Trout Fishing, Rapid Streams, Cutliffe........ 150 | & C 
Breech- t oading Shotguns e Walton, Izaak, fac simile of first edition...... 3 75 a Foe ts teed , Rangeley ” 
MD isigceccscnasane? oe en -cidene ree weediTeeeta 50 
Pn Bird F ee? 50 cnet) ae ee ft eens ia a 
WwW erican bir ANCICL... 2... cc eccees evccccces arrar’s Pocket Map o anyele e Region 50 
ADJUSTED INSTANTLY. NO SCRE Ss} OR NUTS. Baird’s Birds of Nortn AMETICA. .-. se sees eee 30 00 Guide Book and Mon of the Dead River mere 50 
noe gpa Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 > Guide fo Adirondac Region. Stoddard........ 25 
r . - = = s ur" OUES 00. cee cece rere nee eceenees soneeeeveee fe NT ean eRe ee Eo ta 
No alteration of the shotgun. Every owner of a breech-loading birds Nesting ooo io i cecsapgeeseeeenenn Az Map of Northern sine, Stee casnenieniiin 12 
: r . vi tre *| Birds of Eastern No METICR......- 200000 ap of the Thousand I cess. ee 50 
shotgun should have one. The barrel works with the extractor Olt eee (‘Slinuwhan ee oo on 
the shotgun or not as desired, and the cartridge is ejected by an Birds of the Northwest eRe eCee Cee nmeee 4 se 
; s an OOP FRBUITS..... cccccce coccccccces € " Ss. 
automatie extractor attached to the rifle barrel. Sune end Gianing Gees, idee... "50 | . arene Ts AND GAMES. 
Ask your gun dealer for it, or send to the Soot ele Ganianiy 7. 3 | ene te 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 | Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
y : . ; 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic Coast, Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 3 00 
STRONG FIREARMS C0 New Haven Conn emi... .0.<<s. seceacacscons $00 | Croquat.-..e...svovsssesseoeen cnesssces si 80 
Holden’s Book of Birds, pa. 25c.; cloth....... § asy eo scien caiscietenteatiie nhc eeioen ee cee 
55 j a Minot’s Land and Game Birds. ......... se 00 ot aes eek of Sports and Amusements 3 = 
: ° ° * Native Song Birds... ........ 75 AUER: BE WHINE ooo s os vsercitcasnoes orecessees 
Descriptive Circulars Furnished. Naturalists’ Guide, Maynard. 200 Instruction in the Indian Club Exercise. 25 
Natural History of Birds.... . 2 ae a of Whist, Cavendis 2 ¢ 
Notes on Cage Birds, Green...... SORE MOM TOWED. on. a sn sasisicsescinn cence 5 
U Samue1's Birds of New Engiand. -. 400 Skating. ceccecesccecccoccce si 25 
SIN ct enc. caebinesiesminy pear es 15 | Stonehenge, Encyclopedia of Rural Sports... 7 50 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and Whist for Beginners... ...2..ccccrscsesce : 50 
Ridgway, plain edition, $12; hand colored.. 30 00 
H N iL N e; s Wilson's coat Ornithology, 3 vols. .. 18 00 KENNEL, 
he ih een Me Wood’s Natural History ot Birds.............. 6 00 | American Kennel, Burges..............2. s+ 3 00 
meat Dog, Butler agent MPa ADEA sraciachctean matted 2 00 
This boot will give better satisfaction for all-round work BOATING AND YACHTING; Dee nena —-- aa re ste eeeee es 3 = 
than any covering yet invented for the feet. Double uppers, Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam..... 3 00! Dog’ Breaking, by Holabird. 
water-tight tongue at instep, snug adjustment at top. giving Boat Racing, Brickwood.... ..... ae . 250 | Dog Breaking, Butchinson. 3 %5 
symmetrical application to conformation of foot, ankle and Boating Trips on New England Rivers. - 125] Dog, the Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 00 
v Pp . % 1 25 r se . 
calf, and contributing thorough comfort, protection and or. ene st eeeeeeeeeeeeeene ip Deg Seuahag vs. Breaking, Hammond........ 1 : 
warmth. Wili not chafe the heel or ankle. The seams are i uy = =6| Vande ane amen. - ans ets gic ccigen wo) eae) Wren teens ane cer ccs we Bee eeseteensececersececceces 4 
rubber cemented before being stitched; the tongue is thor- SS ee ner a "8" 9 59 — —— Britain, America and other is 
oughly waterproofed; bottoms put on with welt and hand- Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing................ 1 00 | Dogs, Management of, Mayhew, 16mo........ 75 
sewed; no screw-nails used as in the cheap imitations. Thorough Hints on Yachting, Buying and Building, <a Dogs, Pomts for Judging...................... 50 
work and fit guaranteed. NN sig65s. boreinaaecians nae gasttseeeeeeceeeeeees 50 | Dogs, Richardson, pa. 30.: cloth............... 60 
Send for catalogue of leather and canvas sportsmen’s goods to Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 | Dogs and Their Ways, Williams. ............. 12 
Paddle and Portage... ... . .. ..sseeseeeee os T 50} Dopsand the PUBNC .....c6.6cccccsccesccssees vi] 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies...... 2 00 | English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I... 02.2.0... 5 00 
YERRINGTON & QUIMBY Pracdeal oat ulin, Rem 8) Rah Ss, Wo x, sa: 
e Sailing Boat <.... ........ .. « REST II INES TRO gies as sipsievbssivicinreseisine sesaie 3 00 
Q 9 Yachts and Yachting, Kemp....... 10 00 | Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............... 1 50 
cs Yacht: Designing, Kemp. .. .... .<ccsccccseseces 25 00 | Setter Dog, the, Laveruck. .. .............. 3% 
SUCCESSORS TO Seonehenee, — of British Islands........... 7 50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. "ERE DOG, BG TIO. 0. ois. sid since ccacecccnsewnns 12 
THOMSON & SONS, Vero Shaw's Book on the Dog, cloth, $12.50; 
Adventures in the =Steume ee 1% oer a ease shat neseneeersnnrs coer . e 
. > Amateur Trapper—paper. 50c. : Boies cake: oe ou ODOR. scccvenecnecansonans eae 
301 Broadway (P. O. Box 1016), NEW YORK. ~ esa nd erear. eS ha, hed and Genie ETON 
ieee cen cin cokkehab enh Geen Mnaey aenienwes 7 i ‘ . 
Also Agents in New Y Camps in the Rockies, Grohman............... 1% . ea es 
Also Agents in New York for Camp Life in the WiIdErneas.........-000+.06 30 Sint. oa Naturalist ........... : 2 
TLefever’s Hammerless Guns. oo ee. ne... ............ ae 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... 1 09 | Antelope and Deer of America.... ........... 2 50 
P PP Archer, Mod 2B 
inte OF COMPING: <5.050. cceccccoacsctnnnsieen 1 2% yom er, Witehe aa iain eacacees tous st 
How to Camp Out, Gould ......... eee e ees 1 0 | eof Delese. Lenen ceate hai 150 
Hunter and ‘Trapper, Thrasher. .J020000000002. + %} Government Report --. seeeoen woe 280 
5 ‘ mmon 5 BORBHOLE. o00.0060005e0 
oe 1 00 | Bastward Ho!........... ee 1 50 
PPR etcetera —— — Biographical Atlas of New Jer- wo 
cakes Mlicinnahinient iaekies: cece lesen 
HORSE. How to Make Photographs ........... woos See 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 . aie ho Ma neieteanesiciecess : ° 
Bits and Bearing Reins. ..............c.ceceses Insects Injurious to Vegetation................ 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 9 Oe FE I I orks iiine sip tadicciscusiecccenvewsce 100 
oe Stud es — sass nea aaeaae 6 + = Life an , Writings of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., a 
add’s American Reforme rse Book, 8vo. % I acc rasa pele oa caihca diata a erifarsisteiciaGhanp a celaete 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo...... sia 1 50 | Maynard’s Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 1 2 
Dwyer’s Horse BOO, «....02...0sescvceceecsace 1 = pemnl Wlunees Gone — a Teacher..... . = 
Horseback Riding, Durant.................... 1 atural History sos. Cat codtesinecin 
How to Ride and School a Horse.... ......... 1 00 | North American Insects..................2.0.5 1 50 
en arr eee 80 | Packard’s Haif-Hours With Insects........... 1 50 
—— rata ——— >... a beanie S Le aes ssa carpesaaarsns Pndionicenersentinener = 
; ; a eee orses, Famous American Trotting........... otography for Amateurs.................. . 

We offer a better spread in guns this year than ever before, consisting in part of the Parker Horses. Famous. of America......... 0 -ss0+ 1 50 | Practical Forestry, by Fuller........, .. tas SO 
Trap Guns (for which we are sole agents), the Colt Club and other Colt Guns, Harrington | Jenning’s Horse Training................... ++ 1 25 | Practical Taxidermy and Home Decoration, ~ 
& Richardson’s Guns and Revolvers, Enos James & Co.’s Invincible, poe Trap, Never a of — og sont Eevee nan esese sane natae 3 a pain ae ee 7 00 
Miss and other grades, and the Great American Single Gun, called the Field, with top lever May vacant ae aceanaaaink habeas utc ice 3 00 Seeeeiens Poultry WME cence ee 2 00 
and all improvements. The Field Gun costs but a trifle, and is designed for boys or men who | nfeclure’s Stable Guide.................. 2... 1.60 | Randall's Practical Shepherd,... ............ 2.00 
cannot afford to buy fine double guns. Besides the above we have a small job lot of guns of Rarey’s Horse Tamer..............csccccsseses 50 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, Hallock ne 
Webley, Hollis and other makes which we offer at less than half price. Send stamp for | Riding and Driving................-......0.005 20 | Studies in Animal Life, Lewis........... cinee, Oe 
catalogue. H. & D. ts: OLSOM, 15 Murray Street (P.O. Box 1114, New York. | Riding Recollections, Whyte Melville’s........ 3 00 | The Cream of Leicestershire......... ........ 3 50 

Stable an, BIE occ Scarce or ae 1 00 | The Forester, by Brown....... ps eras: sisiaie » eos San 
2 Stonehenge, Horse Owner's Cyclopedia....... 3 75 | The Northwest Coast of America.............. 20 00 
S ortsmen y Wear Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 3 50 | The Heart of Europe................ ae: 
p a Stonehenge on the Horse, American edition, oui , eee — phen 4 ses panier = ¥ ° 
Rimanicpnatan. > vcneatesebssecaaneseanook e Zoologica “i a : 
oS Sy ES Regean Gheaiing Gest, “ $5 00 | The Book of the Horse..................00.. 12 50 | The Book of the Rabbit......°...°.1! *. 500 
— 2 “2 ne ne a a 4 00 | The Saddle Horse................+.... 1 06 | The Taxidermists’ Manual. Brown... 2100 
> 2, G a = ee . 2 50 | The Horse Owner’s Safeguard........ ... 200] Wild Flowers of Switzerland..... ... .. 15 00 
Me. &, = 1% Veterinary Dictionary .¢ Dg Scasieccuaamencee 2 00 Wooderaft, “Neesmuk’’. Be aawiecstaa ; : 
For sale by all gun and sporting goods dealers. Ask for them; allace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 is and Lakes of Maine............. poeecees 
; i “ Wallace’s American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 | Yellowstone Park, Ludiow. quarto, clot, Gov- 
ae our wade mark son the Maing. ‘They are the bent; take no Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of America...... 2 50 ernment Keport.............. aaa mee 2 50 
‘ Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... .. . 150] Youatt on Sheep.. Ritts eae ae 1 00 








We also manufacture Hats, Caps, Leggins, Pants, Vests, 
Waterp:oof Horsehide Boots and Shoes, Carryall Bags, 
Gun Cases, Cartridge Bag:, Shell Boxes, and every de- 
seriptien cf goods used by sportsmen, made from canvas, 
Corduroy and Waterproof Leather. 


Illustrated catalogue, sample and measurement blanks sent free 
upon application. 


GEORGE BARNARD & CO., 108 Madison St , Chicago 
EASTERN AGENCY: 47 Murray st.,N.Y. F.N. Wut, Manager. 


AT THE LONDON FISHERIES EXHIBITIO 
rae WICHOorLs 
Hexagonal Split Bamboo Fishing Rods 


Were awarded Three Silver Medals and the highest special prize—10 Sovereigns. Noted for excel- 

ence more than numbers. This is the highest prize awarded tec any American for Split Bamboo Rods. 
Manufactured by B. F. NICHOLS, 153 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Send for list with Massachusetts Fish and Game Laws. 
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“FOREST AND STREAM SERIES.” 


DEER HUNTING. | WOODCRAFT. |DOG TRAINING. 


JUDGE JOHN DEAN CATON. 





By “NESSMUK.”’ 
COMPACT pocket handbook of condensed, boiled-down, 





By S. T. HAMMOND. 


| { E was a promising puppy, and when you turned him 
over to the breaker to be educated, you thought he was 
























5 00 oe : e concise, clear, hensive, ible, tical 
res 2 00 Y and by it will be time to hunt antelope and deer. It is ae ee tenn cep eee canis bound to make ‘the best dog in the world.” And you'll not 
ae always time to read about them. oa Caton’s book eect : . ces ieee rags . soon forget how disappointed and disgusted you were when 
. ; = on the antelope, elk, deer, moose and caribou of America ork, Fonnsyivania, at we wepeieediedn ae the dog, the breaker and the big bill—all three turned up 
oth 4 00 discusses in a readable way the life history of these animals | 500K for eaten — asi pe their camp-fire. The together, and you saw that the animal’s spirit was broken 
_ 1 z and the methods of thely capture, Jt is the work of an ews poh fee Hema ened oa and it would take a steam calliope to make him mind. Now this 
i Ae ; : . ; . is muc ‘ 
: 2 40 enthusiastic sportsman who has had a wide experience and <a 7 . We cheeit 7 rage _ | could not have happened if you had been wise enough to buy 
1 50 has devoted the leisure of years to studying these interesting | #2 from Dame Experience. Wane ae Re serpeaed sf | a copy of Hammond’s book, and in your odd leisure moments 
95 . . : “se ’ ; ; " | 7 
2 50 game animals. The volume is very fully illustrated, and is a ; ‘Wooderatt” coengney porated Te — ats ore trained the dog yourself instead of having him broken by some 
7s perfect storehouse of information and entertainment. The | Ut. Ifyou are going to the woods, read “Woodcraft” | |. 06 Weare selling eiitien efter olitien of this beck 
. : » ’ 
cs 50 first edition was sold by the Boston publishers at $4. before you go. It may add to your trip a hundred fold. and it is revolutionizing the system of preparing dogs for 
1 a ieee work in the field. 
150 Price, $2.50. Price, $1.00. Price, $1.00. 
- 200 
im 2a 
135 Sent postpaid by the F*orest and Stream Pub. Co. 
-- 250 
"8 PIEPERNR’S PATENT B.L.. GQ@uUnNSsS 
eo © - 
oe 50 
5 LEAD THE MAREE? 
n 50 
25 ® 
50 
3 The Large Demand Proves Their THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 
50 
1 00 POPULARITY 
: ARE REMARKABLE. 
s 200 ® BOTH FOR 
i ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 
2 00 REGULARITY 
: = CHEAPNESS. AND 
s 350 
50 STRENGTH. ACCURACY. 
200 
Ss SYMMETRY. 
25 : 
a DURABILITY. - The Parts are Inter- 
4 changeable, 
3 {@P"This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 
2 S pare with it. The sales during the = season have been unprecedented. 12g. 10g. 
No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks, ex- 12g. 10g. No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 
¢ 80 tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, pistol grip. patent fore end, rubber butt ..............e cece cece cece enee eres eeenes $37 00 $38 00 
2 00 finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 598—Damascus barrels, rest same as No. 588. ... ...-. 02. eee e cece eee eee eee .--- 4000 4100 
& goddess in relief...........0.-222cceee oe coccssccsecccccsccecccsscceseeesseesecsers $57 00 $60 00 589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588.......... - 4700 4800 
+ 605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings...... ais 00 % 00 599—Damascus ‘“ "sy aS - ee ee - Oe ae nade’ UR 
3 00 610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fine finish, extra selected stocks... .. 100 00 00 5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... ........... 40 00 
3 S 615—The best quality in every particular...... ..........cesceeeseecceesececccceeenecees 00 5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar lockS.............+2+..eeeeeeecee scenes seeeeeee 50 00 
#0 Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
= FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
! = If your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send tor one on approval. 
5 00 , SS ae ee ee 
4% THE 8S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 
in CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
7 50 Guns. MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 
i) COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. P. KER BROS.’ Guns. STANDARD Revolvers) AMERICAN 
22 50 ARMS CO. Extracting Revolvers. L. M, C. Breech-Loading Implements. 
2 50 
THEaE INTERNATION AL. 
; (REGISTERED TRADE MARK ) 
2 
1 ‘ 
2 


ol 


ad 


S S8S8easxeg szses eeg S8SSER 





00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
5 
00 * 
00 
00 
00 
0 

S APS.—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebo' ks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent F End, Doubl PS,.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Putent Fore 
50 =e Doe rn — nded fib, Iron Heel Blate, right barrel equnderhered. left banal chee heared r | 7 Sina, Double Bait, Extended fib, Handsome Rubber = Plate, both barrels choke-bored. 

be » - -gauge, or au - 
2 10 "38 inches, 9 to 10% pounds weight” -  - ;PRICE, #3000 = | 10 “"«* 32 inches, 9 to 1044 pounds weight, -  - {PRIOE, $36 00 
Every component part of these s is made auge. They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in every way to any ever before offered 
at such prices, FOR SALE BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 
’ 
HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 
Also Sele Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S BRASS SHELLS, 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 


Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet 
preserving the leather. ae 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Cents. 


The only non-oxydizer made that will prevent 
iron, steel and m from rusting when e to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle keep a 
gun in good condition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGS, 


Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals, 


















The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFH. 


These rifles are made .38-cal. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal, % gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 
as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 








i} The above pe oe ut up under my ision b: 
ut fh i one of the best chimhes'tn the United States, ani 
each is guaranteed as re ee Sample con- 
SI al taining one package of sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 
I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SETTER, 


LAVERACK. 
With colored illustrations. Price, postpaid, $8.75 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO, 
89 Park Row, N. Y. 








Gold Medal Highest Award 
at Paris, 1878. Centennial, 1876. 


F, BOOSS & BRO, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ORIGI- 
NATORS OF DESIGNS OF FUR GARMENTS, 
BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


SEALSKIN DOLMANS, 
SEALSKIN PALETOTS, 
SEALSKIN NEWMARKETS 
SEALSKIN PELISSES, 
SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
SEALSKIN VISITES. 


ALSO SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS, PLAIN AND 





is the only caller on the market that neat} imi- 
tates the wildduck. Price $1. 


ALLEN'S NICKEL-PLATED DUCK CALL 





ALLEN’S BOW-FAGING ROWING GEAR “wsdcs'setng ecko the nandies, and on 


he oarsman’s 


ALLEN’ § SHELL SWAGE wi reduce a bray hl . its original size in one minute. Mentien 
ALLEN'S DECOY FRAMES "Sass Sow Sxwacks eats nd MP oom 


F. A. ALLEN, anenenniitis nL 











TRIMMED. Wanted. 
ALL STYLES OF SILK FUR-LINED GAR- 
MENTS. Wanted--Maynard Rifle 
, ¥ TRIM- , 
——— VELVETS, RICHLY FUR Model of 1881. Address with full particulars and 


lowest . MAYNARD, care of Carrier 326. 
Ci ass. 


SILK AND FUR-LINED SHOULDER CAPES, pove,2t 


STOLES AND MUFFS. 

FULL ASSORTMENT OF FUR-TRIMMINGS, 
GENTLEMEN’S FUR CAPS, GLOVES AND COL- 
LARS. 


Sleigh Robes of all Descriptions. 


The welleamed reputation of our house forstyie, | The Cheapest, the Simplest, the Handiest, the Easiest to Operate. | VW. toss ss "one. Bore, 


quality and fit places it in the first rank of the fur oa opinion t is thes THE N YE OB EASER is the best implement ever made for fastening | second-hand: re ay referred, Address with 
trade of this country, and we challenge competition —e : : sO p50 sh _ " aa your dealer for i y mail on receipt of price. Copper finish, $1.00; particulars, oF - POPE & CO., Providence, R. I. 
nickel 0c80,2t 


for quality and price over all competitors. All ular THE NYE CREASER CO., Monmouth, Il. 


goods warranted. 


NO. 449 BROADWAY, LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


vr" Seow trate" “"* / CELEBRATED LEFEVER HAMMERLESS GUNS, 


STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


The best and most complete map of the Adiron- 





1882, Oct. 19, "1882 caer Jan. 4, 1883. Address, Forest 
and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, New York City. 








Warm —A SINGLE-BARREL BREECH 
loading = weighing 12 or 15lbs., 8-bore, 





Ric BASS.—WANTED, 1000 SMALL BLACK 
Bass for stocking pond. Address P. O. Box 696, 
Philadelphia. oct30,2t 








Sor Sale. 


Ferrets For Sale. 


$7. 0 pee pete; 0500 te for sate female, $3.50 for 
single male. y post office more’ 
order or seed letter” aiadions CHARLES 
VAN VECHTEN, Victor, Ontario county, N. Y. 











R SALE OR RENT. ae COMPLETE DUCK- 
ing outfit, — = ane oe scow, went and 
. F. BUR- 


dack region ever published. 





PRICE, POSTPAID $1.00. 


For sale by the 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
89 Park Row, New York. 


Cortlandt-on-Hudson. G. V. DeGraef, Manager. 
nov6,3t 








Cheap Farms Near Markets. 
The State of Michigan has more than 4600 miles 





The only gun in the world with compensated action to take up wear in any direction. Used by the 
best trap shots in America. Winner of the Pierce Diamond Badge three times at the New York State 


Sportsmen’s Convention. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 1600 miles of lake transportation 
No Rubbers Needed. YERRINGTON & QUIMBY, AGENTS FOR NEW YORK CITY. eee een oes county. publie bull 


“pled rtnout hea softens th hardest eth LEFEVER ARMS CO., 78 E. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
UP & MC’S FISHING SUIT, 


their durability. A few hours. after appl a 
polish can be: made over it with blaine N No 

DARK LEAD COLOR, 
AND THE 


sportsman should be without it. Price $3 per doz. 
HOLABIRD 


402. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 


address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above 
is fully endorsed by ForREsT AND STREAM and thou- 
sands who use it. G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 
Federal street, Boston, Mass. On sale at H. C. 

Of Waterproofed Duck, Dead Grass Color, Irish 
Fustian and Imported Corduroy. 
ASSORTED COLORS. 
Unequaled in Convenience, Style or Workmanship. 








Squires, 178 Broadway, New York City. 





Iu the Stud. 
BAZAAR KENNELS STUD DOGS. 


206 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


Ki les Little Charl 8iélbs., feo gu 
Biack Tan Cuss, st pres, "Porosio, 1 
ew York, 1883 and 1884. Fee $. 
Nr _ lack Tan Toney, pony Deut, ‘bglbe., Amer- 


$ 
Yorkshire Terrier Teddie, imported, 434lbs., blue 


ee 
Yorkshire Terrier Max, imported, 8lbs., light blue 
tan. Fee 


eennTnOD PATENT peeeaeee 
TROMBONE WHIST 

No stri kets. Tone Tian from 
soft to loud. Fu nickel. Endorsed by Forest and 
Stream and as generally. Ask your dealer 
for them, or sent 4 mail on receipt of 50 orn: 
wie. free. Address F. G. FARN 

is, Pa. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 





Pe 








Write for our new Catalogue and Samples. 


MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. - mT Punch, imported, 10Ibs., pure Whil- 
Price $2.00. THIS oughby. Fee $10. nové,it 
Pale enaiatlteeeeeeamnentiiamaiiae 
For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub UPTH EGROVE Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag. Weighs but 15 ounces. 
=! » Oo. AND Can be worn over or under an ordinary coat. Has seven IN THE STUD. 





BARONET, Pointer (A.K.R. ER. Me, cham 
ex Rose. Broken by inthe 


pockets and game pockets. It is of strong material, 
McLELLAN, ite on, the bench. "For 5 ca wean soo 


dead grass color, and will hold the game of a successfu 





ve ELIS WEAR. OUT 
d tchmak. B il day without losing a hair or feather. We will mail it to 
SOL D free. J. 8. Bison & C Co ue Dey Seen Valparaiso, Ind. you, saene paid, for $2.00. Send breast measure. 
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